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VERSES TO THE COMET OF 1811. 


BY JAMES HOGG. 


How lovely is this wildered scene, 
As twilight from the vault so blue 
Steals soft o’e: Yarrow’s mountains green, 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew ! 


All hail, ye hills, whose towering height, 
Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky ! 

And thou, mysterious guest of night, 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 


Stranger of Heaven! I bid thee hail ! 
Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
That flashest in celestial gale, 
Broad pennon of the King of Heaven! 


Art thou the flag of woe and death, 
From angel’s ensign-staff unfurled ? 

Art thou the standard of his wrath, 
Waved o’er a sordid, sinful world? 


No, from that pure pellacid beam, 

That erst o'er plains of Bethlehem shone, 
No latent evil we can deem, 

Bright herald of the eternal throne ! 


Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 
Thy streaming locks so lovely pale— 

Or peace to man, or judgments dire, 
Stranger of Heaven, I bid thee hail! 


Where hast thou roamed these thousand years; 
Why sought these polar paths again, 

From wilderness of glowing spheres, 
To fling thy vesture o'er the wain? 


And when thou scalest the milky way— 
And vyanishest from human view, 

A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray, 
Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 


O! on thy rapid prow to glide! 
To sail the boundiess skies with thee, 


' And plough the twinkling stars aside, 


Like foam bells on a tranquil sea! 


To brush the embers from the sun, 
The icicles from off the pole ; 

Then far to other systems run, 
Where other moons and planets roll : 


Stranger ef Heaven! O let thine eye 
Smile on a rapt enthusiast’s dream ; 
Eccentric as thy course on high, 
And airy as thine ambient beam ! 


And long, long may thy silver ray 
Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 
Then, wheeling to the east away, 
Seek the grey portals of the morn! 





THE LADY AND THE SEA-CAPTAIN. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


*Twas in a palace-garden 
I met my lady fair, 

A stately palace-garden, 
A-taking of the air— 


A-taking of the pleasant air, 
One merry morn in June ; 
And she was singing to herself 

A soft, enchanting tune. 


Among the shady cypresses 
She made a little stand ; 
Her dainty foot so lightly set, 

And a fan within her hand. 


I never saw « crowned queen 
With such a noble air ; 

So angel-like, so womanly, 
As is my lady fair! 


I could not keep my silence, 
So through the trees I broke, 

And thus unto my lady fair, 
With right good-will I spoke 


**T am a bold Sea-Captain : 
The Queen she loveth me ; 
My palace is a noble ship, 
My garden is the sea. 


‘* Two hundred merry mariners 
They do my bidding well ; 

And the gold that in my coffers lies 
Is more than I can tell. 


‘* There’s niany a heart that beats for me 
Beyond the heaving main— 

The black-eyed girls of Mexico, 
The ladies of New Spain ! 


‘* But, beantiful although they be, 
They win no love of mine ; 

I'd give a thousand flashing eyes 
For but one glance of thine!” 

My lady-love, divinely bright, 
She blushed all rosy-red, 

And turned on me her heavenly eyes, 
But not a word she said. 


“*T’ve loved thee well, my lady bright,” 
wn. Said, ‘for many a year ; 
Thou know’st we set the roses 

Phat grow so lovely here 


“W hat though we were but children then, 
e loved, so do we now '” 
My lady cast her eyes adown, 
And blushed o'er cheek and brow 
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I took her lily hand in mine, 
And to my lips I pressed; 

But a tear from out her drooping eyes 
Fell pearl-like on her breast. 


“ Now, now, by every saint in heaven,” 
I cried, *‘ my lady dear, 

May I be banned for every word 
That causeth thee a tear!” 


** Nay,”’ she said, like an angel, 
And sweetly smiled the while :— 

How poor was all my coffered gold 
To that dear word and smile ! 


I locked her lily hand in mine, 
And down the walk went we ; 
And that old palace-gardon 
Was paradise to me! 
—— 


THE BARON OF COURTSTOWN. 
By the Dominie. 
CHAPTER 1. 
Of the more ancient baronial houses of this empire but a small number, from 
political revolution, the changes of time, and the swallowing up or extinction of 
the elder branches, remain at this day in the existing peerage ; and few, perhaps, 


It was known to sume, however, but in a private way, that private matters 
which none could understand had raised up trouble of a peculiar nature between 
him and a lady with whom the family was unfortunately connected. His late 
uncle, Sheffield Grace, who died in 1684, had married Elizabeth Bourke, the 
widow of Thomas, fifth Viseount Dillon, and eldest sister of the then Countess 
of Antrim. Bold of nature and extravagant in habits, Lady Dillon, finding her- 
self in circumstances of embarrassment, began to cast eyes of greedy envy upon 
the broad lands and fair pastures belonging to the Baron of Courtstown. Whether, 
presuming upon circumstances unknown at the time, she bad, even as many 
said, regardless of the consanguinity that subsisted between them, aimed her 
arts at the baron fora third husband, was never authentically known ; but cer- 
tain it was, that, either from good-natured anxiety to relieve her embarrassment, 
or a distaste, mixed with almost a dread of her character, she seemed to possess 


"a strange and inexplicable power to disturb his mind. Though a female, yet, 


like most people of an evil disposition, Lady Dillon was a lawyer; and, har- 
rassing the baron for pecuniary obligations which it was not always convenient 
to grant, she had from time to time thrown out hints of a dark and menacing 
nature, which he only treated with careless disdain. 

The summer of 1701 hadcome round in all its glory, and nature once more 
shed her annual riches upon the favoured yet unfortunate Emerald Isle ; when, 
returning one day from the oaks of Tullaroan, the baron contemplated with an- 
cestral pride his venerable old Castle ef Courtstown. , 

He had not long been seated in his library when he heard the trampling of 
herses without, and a name was soon announced to him the very sound of which 
came upon his ear like a harsh omen of evil. He was not suffered long time to 





can trace their paternal line further back, or shew a fairer array of noble, and, 
what is still better, of virtuous and honourable ancestors, than that of Grace, | 
formerly barons of Courtstown, and lords of Grace’s country, in the county of | 
Kilkenny, in Ireland. Branches of this once powerful house held, likewise, in | 
olden time, hospitable sway in their castles of Inchmore, Gaulstown, Killaghy, 
Tubrid, Ballylinck, Legan, Killerney, Grace’s Court, Aghaviller, Rosetown, | 
Grace's Castle, in the city of Kilkenny, and others in that county: of Carney, 

Gracetown, Castlegrace, Clogpriory, Brittas, Kilboy, Uskane, Tyone, in Tip- | 





castellated structures, and of others elsewhere, as well as of several monastic and 
ecclesiastical edifices, help to perpetuate among the peasantry the tradition and 


pious penitence, achieved in feudal days by their restless lords. In our more 


the only three surviving branches of this once wide-spreading name—a name un- 
stained, indeed, by dishonour, but now enshrined in far less brilliant mouldings 
than it had appeared in for a period exceeding five hundred years. 


*s Deweended from the ancient lords of Tuscany,’’ says its learned historian, 
#*the early ancestors of this bervuiut 1ewew passed, through Otho, or Other, a 


contemporary with our Alfred, into Normandy, and from t into England ; 
where, in the days of Edward the Confessor, and in the person more partiewlerty 
of Baron Walter Fitz-Other de Windsor, they figure in ehaiutary history, by 
bearing the title of castellans of Windsor, and wardens of the royal forests in 
Berkshire.” But the genealogical tree of this long-existing family, particularly 
after its head went to Ireland with Strongbow, spreads too wide for our tracing 
its various branches ; and we take up the tale in the latter days of Queen Anne, 
and in the person of the last lord of the fertile cantred of Grace’s country, in 
the county of Kilkenny—namely, the handsome and accomplished, but the last, 
and strangely unfortunate, baron of Courtstown. 

Ireland, with a few brief and fostering pauses, has always been an unhappy 
country ; and virtue, and worth, and warm feeling, and humanity, seem there to 
have suffered the bitterest discouragements that great qualities are doomed to 
bear in an ill-regulated world. Attached, like many of our oldest families, to the 
faith of their fathers, the barons of Courtstown felt strongly for the Stuarts, 
when immolated on the scaffold, or driven from the uneasy throne of England. 
But their high character and moderation, amidst all the trials of the times, in- 
fluenced, as we are told, even the hard-mouthed Cromwell to personally interest 
himself in their favour ; and they were repeatedly restored to the estates of their 
ancestors. 

At the period of the revolution, these patriarchal domains were possessed by | 
John Grace, baron of Courtstown, who, though far advanced in years, felt such | 
ardent enthusiasm for the exiled king that he raised and equipped for his service | 
a regiment of foot and a troop of horse, at his own expense, and also assisted | 
him with plate and money, to the amount, it is said, of £14,000. But, honour- | 
able as all sacrifices to principle must be deemed, this high-minded man evinced 
: his true nobleness of character still more conspicuously, and on the impulse of 
the moment. Sanctioned by his royal master, the. Duke of Schomberg sent a 
confidential friend to him with the unqualified promise of any favour the crown | 
could bestow, if he would follow the example of his illustrious kinsmanthe Duke | 
of Ormonde, in joining their party. Without, however, even pausing on so 
| tempting a proposal, he instantly seized a card accidentally lying near him, and | 
wrote upon it this indignant answer : ** Go, tell your master J despise his offer ; | 
tell him that honour and conscience are dearer to a gentleman than all the wealth | 
and titles a prince can bestow.” ‘This card, which he sent uncovered by the | 
bearer of the rejected offer, happening to be the six of hearts, is to to this day | 
known by the name of * Grace’s card,” in the city of Kilkenny. Thus the nine | 
of diamonds is called the * curse of Scotland,” from the Duke of Camberland | 
writing on the back of that card his sanguinary orders fur military execution after | 
the battle of Culloden. | 

The death of this baron, in 1690, enabled his short-lived successor, Baron | 
Robert Grace, to manifest the identity of their sentiments; for the noble enthu- 
siasm of *‘ Grace’s regiment,’ commanded by him at the battle of Aughrim, in 
1691, evinced a patriotic devotion that might dignify a Spartan band. Of this 
fine body, selected from the flower of the youth of Cirace’s country, not fifty | 
returned to their homes, where they were received with scorn and reproaches, | 
till their chieftain'’s testimony confirmed their claim tothe same heroic intre- 
pidity which had distinguished their fallen comrades. The plaintive strains ex- 
cited by this event were the aspirations of a whole people. They are still pre- 





served, and still elevate the peasant’s breast with sentiments of hereditary pride | 
and national feeling. ‘The Baron of Courtstown did not long survive this dis- , 
| aster; the wounds he received on the field of Anghrim terminated, after a short 
| interval, his existence, while yet in the vigour of life. 
This warlike baron had tow been dead ten years; and, the events of the re- 
| volution having passed away, all was again still and baronial as formerly in the 
| noble old castle of Courtstown. The liberal and politic treaty of Limerick having 
guaranteed to all who acknowledged the new government security for their per- | 
sons, and the restitution of their properties, and a fall indemnity for former acts, | 
John, the new baron, had, upon the death of his eldest brother, Oliver, which | 
eccurred in France, taken quiet possession of his father’s estates; and by his 
conduct since had made himself as much beloved as ever before had been a mem- | 
ber of this family. 
| That this baron was a favourite was nothing surprising,—for a handsome ex- 
| terior like his father’s pleased the eyes of the women, and a generous spirit | 
like the best of his countrymen raised the admiration of the mea; and, courted 
by all, while looked up to by hundreds, none could wish any thing to complete 
the baron’s happiness, but that he would somewhere meet with a lady as loveable 
as himself. But from the time, a period now indeed very remote, that he was 
| suddenly bereft of his youthful and beauteous bride, the almost unconscious 
mother of an only son, Baron John Grace shewed a marked disrelish for female | 
| society ; and the age of thirty began to approach upon him without his appear- | 
| ing to think of bringing home a second lady to Courtstown Castle. | 


| 











peaceful times the mansions of Gracefield, of Boley, and of Mantua, designate | 


deliberate,—for immediately the door was opened with a hasty swing, and there 
stepped in, with a bold look and excited bearing, the bulky figure of Dowager 
Lady Dillon. { 
She dashed into a seat, and both sat for a moment looking at each other in 
silence, as if in individual preparation for an expected enceunter. What she 
might have to say to him that affected himself the baron could not divine ; but 
an air of defiance, if not of triumph, sat upon her restless Hibernian countenance, 
mixed with an evident expression of that semi-barbarous ferocity which is so 


perary; of Leixfort and Grace-Castle, in Queen’s County; of Moyelly, in | observable in her countrymen when meditating evil. Her sallow brow was 
King’s County; of Castle Grace, in Carlow, &c. The ruins of most of these | gathered up as if big with some terrible storm; and the great powdered curls, 


which, according to the fashion of the time, were plaited in high and intricate 


_ folds round her thick cushions of hair, seemed to hin like the wreathed ser- 
metrical record of many foray, border exploit, and daring outrage, or deed of | pents of Medusa. 


*‘ You do not bid me welcome, baron,” she said, looking across to him with a 
dry and sarcastic expression. , 

‘The unexpected honour of this visit,” he said, “ hath somewhat hindered 
| me in my courtesy ; but no friend is ever unwelcome at the halls of Courtstown, 

especially such as the Lady Dillon ;” and, rising and bowing, he took ber by the 
_wnickly ringed nngers wit that equivocal expression which sometimes attends 
| the civil greeting of relations. 

“ gh, enough, barun,” ceid the lady, withdrawing her noua weatily «iE 
aim well convinced of your cordial lova to me; but im truth my time is vies, 
} and my businese somewhat peremptory. In, short, I have a demand to make. 
upon you, which cannot well be softened by a preface of words. You will find 
| ite amount, if not the reasons for it, legibly expressed on this paper.”’ 

** Lady Dillon, this is more than unreasonable,” he said, with animated dig- 

nity, ‘‘ after glancing hastily over the paper. ‘: The requests of my fair friends 
I am most happy to grant, but demand is not a word lightly to be used to.the 
baron of Ceurtstown.”’ 

‘* Request let it be, then, if you like it better,” said the lady, with « reckless 
air; ‘but since your expression is so, it is my part to tell you, baron, that Eli- 
zabeth Dillon will neither whine nor sue for what she has the power to com- 
mand !” 

‘Command, madam! ’Sdeath! what do yon mean!” and the baron, now 
kindling, rose from his seat as he spoke. “ Think you to make me the tool of 
your extravagance, upon the weak pretence of some pretended power?” 

“ For your own sake, sir, I say, refuse me not.” 
| «Folly! lady,” be said, haughtily, and resuming his seat. ‘ Think not, ma 

dam, to play your woman’s pranks on me.” 
| ws Listen to me,-baron,” she said, solemnly ; * listen for the sake of your own 
interests. There have such things happened as broad and fair lands as you now 
consider yours having vanished like a dream from the possession of the fancied 
owner; who, after a vain struggle with his fate, has ended his days in poverty 
and repentance. Bethink you in time ; your family stands in strange circum~ 
stances.” 

** These, madam, are only the desperate suggestions of envy and disappoint- 
ment,” said the baron, firmly. ‘The treaty of Limerick is plain and applicable, 
and its liberal provisions not to be set aside so easily, to shake his title to lands 
whose ancestors have held them for twenty generations. No, Lady Dillon! 
force me not to any expression to you unworthy my name and my respect for 
your house. But this interview must terminate. You have my answer.” 

“Then you refuse my demand, and take the consequences ! ” 

** T refuse all demands backed by menaces.” 

“Then, John Grace,” she added, standing up and looking on him sternly, 
like a prophetic sibyl on her tripod, ** you shall see whether my menaces are to 
be sown to the winds, and whether my power is not worth more than I @emand. 
Come and look through this casement. ‘Take a mental farewell of these green 
lands around us,—for I tell you, you are no longer Baron of Courtstown.” 

“Are you mad, Lady Dillon,” he exclaimed, “to talk to me this language, 
and insult me under my own roof!’ 

No, sir; but you are mad, to thus disregard my warning, and rush blindly 
upon your fate. ] tell you you shall rue, bitterly rue, the day you defied me ! 
Now you shall know the long and heavy reckoning of a woman’s resentment ;* 








| and, as she spoke, the demon held her clenched hand threateningly up to his 


face. 

Without further speech, she receded slowly towards the door, her eyes fixed 
on his as she stepped measuredly backwards ; while he stood gazing upon her, 
involuntarily thunderstruck at all he had heard; but while her reluctance to go 


| had something in it suspicious, yet ominous, the indignant contempt of his proud 


smile hardly agreed with a strange but resistless sinking of his spirits. Hesi- 
tating where he stood, as if the spell of evil was already upon him, with an 
effort at haughty defiance to which his nature prompted, he yet turned away 
from her last disappointed and demoniac look; and when he again threw a 
glance at the door, the prophet of misfortune had disappeared. 

CHAPTER Il. 

The tenure of human possessions is so proverbially uncertain, and riches have 
been so often known to make to themselves wings and flee from their owners, 
that, after the strange scere which had just passed, in spite of his confidence 
in his own rights, the mind of the baron waa unusually troubled. A hundred 
times he reproached himself with his weakness, in thus regarding the threats of 
a disappointed Woman, yet he continued to pace to and fro in debating restless- 
ness, and could not dismiss the matter from his thoughts. 

At length his mind inclined to dilute its anxieties by the soothing associations 
of music; and summoning Rudagh Quinlan, the professional bard, or harper, of 
the family,—a functionary not then entirely dispensed with in the houses of the 
old gentry in Ireland, no nore than the piper was from those o; the Highland 
chiefs,—he commanded a few strains from the neglected instrument of the an- 
cient retainer of his house. 

Proud of being thus honoured, the old man, as soon as he appeared, drew a 
vigorous hand over the speaking strings of his harp, and, in one of the wildest 
and most fantastic strains of the truly original melodies of his country, melted 
the feelings and stirred up the deep nationality of his lord. But not all the 
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i y lar songs that were sung in 
touching lays of the olden time, nor even the popu 
praise of his father and grandfather, after the Boyne Water and _— 
brought such pride and consolation to the baron’s mind as his old family war- 
song of “ Grassagh Aboe,” 
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him the civilities due to a kinsman of mine; but do them discreetly, and at a 
nun-like distance,—at least until we see how fortune shapes his affairs,——else 
my strong displeasure may be looked for. To his prudence and honour, how- 


which Rudagh. with the tremulous emotion of an,| ever, I am glad I can commit more trust than to the thoughtless curiosity 


old man, but with the genuine enthusiasm of a deveted vassal, sang with allthe and contradictory waywardness of a woman, which ever breedeth mischief in 


fervour ef feudal attachment. 
O Courtstown! thy walls rise in beauty and pride; 
From thy watch-tower’s summits the bold foe is descried ; 
Though the hearts of thy children with courage o’erflow, 
Still their strength is the war-shout of “ Grassagh aboe!” 


O Courtstown ! thy chieftains in kindness delight ; 

As dauntless their valour, their glory is bright. 

In prowess unequalled they rush on the foe,— 

While the bills end the vales ring with *‘ Grassagh aboe !”’ 


»* * * * * * 


O Courtstown! can fate in its wrath e’er ordain 

That thy chief be forgotten, thy bards cease their strain,— 
Their harps all be mute, and in sorrow forego 

The praise of thy heroes and ‘* Grassagh aboe! ” 


‘As the old bard made the stone hall ring with this strain of his patron’s house, 
the baron at every line paced the apartment with a prouder step; the spirit of 
his fathers seemed to rise up around in confirmation of his right, while melody 
and minstrel-song banished the evil spirit of apprehension from his bosom. 
Looking again from the casement upon his green meadows he felt returning 
security in his loved possessions, with the returning pride of his ancestors. A 
night’s rest completed the pleasing associations of the song of his house ; and, 
though occasional phantoms of doubtful terror hovered round and flitted before 
his disturbed fancy, yet he rose in the morning considerably refreshed, and went 
forth from the castle in comparative tranquillity. 

On the second or third day after this, however, a question put to him ina care- 
less way by a gentleman whom he met in the streets of Kilkenny again alarmed 
his apprehensions, and disturbed his thoughts. Other circumstances afterwards 
contributed further to the same effect; and before the week had ended a mes- 


senger arrived at the castle-gate, bearing a formal summons requiring John | 


Grace, commonly called Baron of Courtstown, to appear before the court of 
claims at Chichester House, in the College Green of the city of Dublin, to 
exhibit his **claym” to the lands and inheritance attached to the barony of 
Courtstown. 

The summons was soon answered, and the trial prepared for ; and the grounds 
upon which Baron Grace was attempted to be despoiled of his lands, when 


thev came to be known, excited the astonishment and moved in his favour the | 


feelings of the whole gentry of the country. It appeared that his elder brother 
Oliver Grace, having gone for the recovery of his health to the south of France, 
where he died nine days only after the decease in Ireland of his father, the late 
Baron Robert, from the wounds received at the battle of Aughrim; and having, 
in consequence, never made his appearance respecting his late father’s affairs, 
nor, in fact, known perhaps of the event, was entirely overlooked in the subse- 
quent act, reversing the attainders ef all those who had taken up arms for 
James JI.; and his name never having been mentioned, the estates devolved 
quietly upon their present owners. But now it came to be shewn by the acute 
lawyers of the Court of Claims that the attainder never having been taken off 
in favour of the eldest son of the late baron, he had died an outlaw, and conse- 


quently the lands and heritages formerly held by the barons of Courtstown, of | 
which this Oliver was the nominal owner for nine days, now belonged, in fact, | 


to the crown alone. 
The facts upon which these opinions were founded had been communicated to 


the court by the treacherous Lady Dillon; and a bill of discovery having been ! 


filed at her instance, the trial soon came round. The baron appeared in Dublin, 
surrounded by friends. ‘The pleadings were opened, and the lawyers argued ; 
the deeds were exhibited of five hundred years standing: but all was of no 
avail,—judgment was pronounced against him from his brother’s outlawry ; and 
the baron returned to his inn a bankrupt and a beggar. 

When the news of this event came to be spread throughout the country, the 
indignation against the unnatural informant was only equalled by deep sympathy 
for the unfortunate baron. Meetings of noble lords and powerful relatives were 
held concerning his affairs; many discussions took place on the singularity of 
the case; and the gerierous feelings of his countrymen were roused at the un- 
fortunate fate of the ancient house of Courtstown. Carrying his cause through 


every cognisant court, he at last appealed to the Irish house of peers; and here, | 


upon point of law, it was given against him. 

Involved in the meshes of the law, and at length compelled to quit the castle 
of his ancestors, the baron would have been driven to utter despair, had he not 
been upheld by the generous sympathy, wise counsels. °»4 poevniary support of 
Oliver Grace, of Gracefield, the father of %s long-lost bride, and the protectur 
from that time of bie only Son. 
bitte- auguish, and was frequently to be seen, with a fine manly figure and a 
proud heart, stalking night and mourning, like the solttery round towers of his 
ill-fated country, defying equally time and misfortune, about the purlieus of the 
law-courts of Dublin. 

CHAPTER III. 

It is the way of the world to leave misfortune to ‘‘ wither alone,’ and to 
turn as soon as possible to some more agreeable object. We hasten, there- 
fore, to change the scene to the drawing-room of a noble and prosperous man 
in London—namely, no less a personage than the celebrated John Sheffield, 
duke of Buckingham and Normanby, lord privy seal, and at this moment one of 
the most influential ministers in the cabinet councils of his royal mistress. 

Buckingham house, which, as every one knows, has just been removed to 
raise On its foundations the present new palace of Pimlico, was then in all its 
glory, and was in its time, indeed, a mansion of first-rate celebrity. In an 
apartment looking to the rear, over those pretty wilderness and Dutch parterres 
which the duke himself has so luxuriantly described, we find him seated on a 


settee, earnestly occupied in the perusal of a long and closely written letter. | 


Around the room various small articles of dress and embroidery lying scattered 


among the tables, or hung upon pegs by the cabinets, shewed that the present | 
apartment was usually in the occupation of a lady; and a comely demure | 


female, busily engaged at her needle, and seated respectfully behind the duke, 
shewed by whom the boudoir might most naturally be claimed. In short, the 
duke, as was his wont, had chosen to idle a careless half-hour in the apartment of 
his fair and favourite natural child, whose mother, Mrs. Herbert, having recently 


died, her grief became so intense that the duchess consented to her residing at 
Buckingham House. 


‘*A stranger may soon be expected here, and that for some weeks’ sojourn, 


Hebe,” said his grace, looking round to the female whom he thus playfully 
designated ; ‘and when he comes, if [ can judge from his letters, he will afford 
good scope for your talent at observation.” 


‘Comes he from the north or the south !”’ said the lady, glad to be permitted 


to speak ; “and is the stranger likely to speak a Christian tongue ?” 

‘*He is my kinsman, and a brave warm-hearted man,” said the duke. 
‘Fortune has played him a strange trick, through the wicked treachery of a 
wild woman. I think I have already told you the particulars of the tale. The 
sihgular cause comes soon befure our English house of lords ; and if my purse 
and influence can avail to get the baron back his own, these I can promise him 
shall not be wanting.” 

The eyes of the young lady sparkled with pleasure on hearing her father 
utter this generous resolution; and, laying her hand on his, she pronounced a 
warin blessing on him for his noble intentions. 
an All this is only my duty, Hebe,” he said, kindly ; *‘ for it would be monstrous 
in me to allow such fair estates as belong by right to the Graces of Courtstown 
to be divided away, if I can prevent it, into the possession of strangers. But 
you speak with a concern for the stranger that is hardly fitting. 

. child, of this handsome baron. 
woman.” 


Beware, my 
Remember he has already been ruined by a 


“A woman!” exclaimed Hebe, with generous indignation—“ O, now I re- 
member ; { am ashamed even to belong to the same sex with such a demon 
as this Lady Dillon doubtless must be. How the treacherous woman can 
lay her head upon her pillow after this foul deed is more than I can yet make 
out, from any little knowledge that I have of that strange compound called 
human nature.” 

“Very likely, simple heart,” said the experienced duke; * but human nature 
is a broad page that it is difficult to read; it is a deep pool that can ill be seen 
to the bottom: itis a great school where there is much to be taught ; a wide 
stream that has many turnings; or it is a blatant beast, constantly deceiving 
itself, that constantly begets upon change and circumstance the very sin it 
bitterly denounces in others. "Tis well the baron has in his pature a good 
defensive widowed peculiarity—that is, a sort of distaste, or distance—to the 
generality of your sex, which will! be likely to incline him to a prudent repulsion 
of your female curiosity, else, truly, I should fear the effects of this sudden 
iiterest you take cencerning him.” 

“A distaste at our sex! Is that really the case, your Grace?” said Hebe 
with animation; for the duke, with the usual thoughtlessness of the world, 
did not perceive that he himself was taking the most effectual means of ex- 
citing that interest. 

“And he reported to be so handsome '” continued the lady 
true! But, perhaps,” e 
fairly to the trial.” 
, “I hope he shall never be put to it in my house,” 
vrows frowningly at this freedom. 


* Strange, if 
she added, playfully, ** the baron has never yet been put 


1 said the duke bending his 
“When the baron comes, Hebe, 


He left his paternal domains with feelings of | 


| families,” ee: 
Saying this, the duke rose, and giving his daughter his finger, with his usual 
stateliness, :eft the apartment. 
CHAPTER IV. ° é 
| It was on a dull and gusty morning, lowering and uncertain, like his own 
| prospects, that the Baron of Courtstown put his foot in a boat that tossed and 
| tumbled in the bay of Dublm, to proceed to the proud ci‘y of London, in Eng- 
land. He felt that it was like setting forth to a new world, where all he had 
cr hoped was staked, and where he, as the last representative of his house and 
name, was to be made or unmade for ever. As ine sailed away from the shores 
| of his beloved Ireland, the very bay around him he thougit looked weeping and 
| Sentimental ; but though the sky had in general a wild and gloomy expression, 
| there occasionally broke through it such gleams of suushine as changed the 
\ahele face of the earth and the heavens. Of this complexion was his own 
| thoughts during the uncomfortable tossings of his voyage to England. 
Arrived in London, after many discomforts, he sought with eagerness the far- 
| famed palace of his great relation. When he first got a view of it from the 
eastern end of James’s Park, though far less imposing on the whole than 
| Courtstown Castle, he thought it had such an air of English grandeur about it, 
| that, depressed as he was from unexpected misfortunes, he almost hesitated to 
approach its portals. He entered, however, and was soon introduced to the 
duke, who struck with his appearance, and compassionating his situation, 
seemed to be proud of the opportunity of receiving and aiding the representative 
of so old and venerated a branch of bis family. He was instantly domiciled 
in the palace of Buckingham ; and every preparation was made for the ap- 
proaching trial, certain views having occurred to English lawyers giving great 
| hopes that, with the duke’s assistance in some disputed particulars, @ reversion 
| of the Irish sentences would soon be obtained in favour of the unfortunate 
| appellant. . 

Weeks passed away in the midst of these preparations, and no one remarked 
any thing peculiar in the baron except the high improvement of his spirits 
| and appearance, and the cordial intimacy that seemed to subsist between him- 

self and the duke. Still a hundred delays served as usual to postpone the trial, 
‘and at times the baron was observed to wear a countenance of deep and 
impatient anxiety. 

It was little now that the baron cared for the Duke of Buckingham’s grand 
dinners, and the stately formalities of aristocratic society. — Love, secret, 
| precious, and heartfelt love revelled in his heart, and intoxicated his fancy. 
| like a new joy of which he before had no conception. Even his legal friend 
| Phipps, who had hitherto shared much of his time, and who was deep in the 

confidence of the duke, his patron, began in some degree to be avoided ; and 
| Hebe occupied all his thoughts,—for her society was his only enjoyment. 
| The trial now drew on, and all things in his case seemed highly promising. 
The day arrived for its first agitation in court, and the argument of lawyers in 
a short time disposed of the preliminary points of the case. 
man from Ireland began now to be noticed about Buckingham Palace by the 
waiting baron, or, rather, by the anxious eyes of his Hebe ; and both, as the 
case approached to a termination, became infected with an involuntary and 
ominous nervousness. 

There was one strong point in the baron’s cause involving, in fact, the marrow 
of its pith and value, and appealing upon principles of pure equity to the highest 
' court in the land, which was wholly to be made by the duke in person. The 
morning arrived, and the baron, now a married man, and with all a husband's 
| cares pressing on his mind, entered the House of Lords with a beating heart. 

He had not yet taken his seat, when he found, to his terror and alarm, the duke 

had not arrived; nor had he, as he now learned, been at Buckingham House 

the preceding night. Their lordships waited fur some time ; but the trial must 
| proceed. It did proceed; but the baron sat in intense agony, counting the 
moments and watching the entrance: for the duke, with all that bad been 
concocted in his favour, never, to the last, made his appearance. The lawyers 
looked at each other, and then at him, while large drops of cold perspitation 
clustered upon his brow, and a leadening weight of something indescribable 
began to gather upon his heart. The trial was soon finished: and what the 
judgment would be was easily anticipated. The baron rushed out of West- 


direction towards Buckingham House. 


communication. 

‘What is this you have done, baron?” he at length said. ‘* What ruin is 
this you have brought upon yourself—upon more than yourself! upon many 
more «han [ need at present name. Baron, prepare now for the unhappy 
future ; make your confessions, and gather your resolves,—for now you are a 


| ruined man.” 


‘* Tell me what it is,”” gasped the unhappy baron ; ‘‘ tell me, for Heaven's sake, 
what is the worst.”’ 

“Your own conscience will tell you, Mr. Grace,” said Phipps, coolly. 
“Have you not violated the hospitality of the Duke of Buckingham’s house, and 
destroyed the confidence of your best friend? 
honour and tarnished his, by carrying on a clandestine and disgraceful amour 

| under his own roof, and contrary to his express will and intentions! Have you 
| not inveigled the affections of an inexperienced girl, while your own prospects 


| were in a state of the greatest uncertainty 1? And thought you to have concealed | 
Think you that you dwell , 


| all this with the paltry art of an erring school-boy ? 
| in the world without its eyes being upon you! And have you lived till this time 
enemies, who live upon and rejoice at human folly, and calculate to a nicety the 
| raious chances of human infirmity? 
| spies around you,—spies from Ireland, and from Lady Dillon herself, who watch- 
ed you from the backstairs of Buckingham Palace to your privatest walks in 
the Queen’s Park,—who heard, by watchful cunning, you most secret whisper, 
and were privy almost to your dearest embrace with the unthinking and romantic 
Lady Herbert! Thus, waiting the moment when their tale would take surest 
effect against you,—reserving it even until last night, when the duke was pre- 
paring his papers for the advocacy of your cause, they sought an interview with 
his grace ; they found him on the instant, with all the readiness that men find 


and in language garnished with eloquent provocation, disclosed all to him regard- | 
ing you and Miss Hebe, giving every circumstance with studied aggravation ; | 


and, to make the matter quite intolerable, withholding eveu the palliation of your 
private marriage, of which only I have been privately informed, and representing 
you as acrafty and gloating libertine, abusing his house to a purpose I shall not 
name, and seducing his daughter to infamy andruin. ‘The moment his grace 
heard these things, ordering his carriage, he set. off for Richmond, abandoning 
you, as he said, to your deserved fate ; and he vows he will never see you or his 
daughter more.” 

The baron was a brave man. and proud of spirit ; but this misfortune came 
upon him with such a shock that his strength left him,—his knees smote against 
each other, and he was obliged to support himself against a tree in the beaten 
walks of the park. 

“Mr. Phipps,” he said. at length, “ can even the partiality of friendship find 
no excuse for me in this dilemma! Have you lived till this time without ever 
knowing the power of. Fe 

“Of what?” said the ether, almost fiercely. ‘ Would you name to me the 
silly word love! as a reason for the actions of a man, or as suffered to interfere 
with the great business of life? 
moment the excuse of a romantic miss? Love, indeed! Can you dare to 
name to me such a thing !—the plaything of fools, the babbling theme of crazy 





poets, the rankness of the fancy; yet the constant destroyer of man’s peace | 


and virtue, and the wide disseminator of every variety of misery. Isn’t the 
whole world full of the sorrows of which this foolish passion and its adjuncts 
are the cause! Is there one thrill of joy begotten of dangerous passion but 
becomes the sure mother of a thousand pangs, nameless as they are endless, and 
poisoning the very sources of a bitter life? 
it, too, like a sickly girl, at the moment when the world set its expectations 
upon you, and your own family looked up to you as the conservator of its rights 
and the upholder of its honours! And you must be swimming in the intoxica- 
tion of adelusion, and dandling on the Delilah-lap of effeminacy at the moment 


when your worldly affairs required a cool head and a clear intellect to baffle the | 


machinations of your crafty enemies! Like the great millions of the world’s 
wretched, who begin life in improvidence and end it in the parish coffia, you 
| could not wait until you knew the result of the fickle shapings of fortune, but 
must make sure of misery for trackless years to come, by eagerly snatching ata 
single pulsation of joy; and, not contented with taking on the risk of sorrow 
for yourself, you must involve with you a young and inexperienced heart to 


increase your cares, until you shall be unable to support thern, and add a thousand | 


bitternesses te your misery. No wonder you are a ruined man! no wonder 
the world has deserted you, and will desert you. Your own offspring, begotten 
in recklessness, born in poverty, and brought up in want, shall curse the in- 
| fatuated author of their being! Go, Mr. Grace; but you need not go to 


you'll do | Buckinghan house ; you will find it closed against you, and your wife, turned 


But a strange | 


minster Hall in a state of despair, and ran, without knowing whither, in the | 
In the middle of James’s Park he was | 
stopped by an individual, who, catching him in his speed, held him forcibly. | 
The two stood for a moment and stared at each other: it was his friend Phipps, | 
who gazed at him without speaking, as if his heart was full of some terrible | 


Have you not broken your own | 


of day without knowing that you have enemies, as most men have—treacherous | 


Have you not, Baron of Courtstown, had | 


the means of working instant evil; and, with a face of horror at the deed, | 


Would you, a man of thirty, plead for a | 


And you, baron, must give way to | 


| out of doors by orderof an indignant parent, will be found already in an obscure 
| lodging in Westminster.” 
“ And will you leave me that way, Mr. Phipps?” said the baron,—“ deserting 
me in my hour of wrack and of trouble?” 
| “T may as well do that same,” said his friend, carelessly, “‘ as there's nothin 
remains that I can do for you now. Besides, it is quite proper that you should 
have a foretaste of what the world will do with you; for it conspires, as you 
know, unanimously conspires, as it ought, against every one who is not his own 
friend. Nay, you need not speak: for if I saw any good in edging in a word 
for you with the duke, I would. But, although it were not too late, you know 
the nicety with which his grace has ever stood upon his honour, and the high 
sense he has of every sort of propriety ; and you cannot expect me to risk his 
patronage to myself for the sake of one who has displeased him so grievously 1’ 

“Well, sir; what I have done I have done,” said the baron, proudly ; and [ 
will stand by it in weal or wo, whatever may come.” 

The two ci-devant friends wrung each other by the hand ; and parting, with 
silent meaning in their looks, the baron took the road to the street he had been 
directed to, among the mean buildings in Westminster. 

The scene that occurred there we need not describe. It was one of those 
wherein the human heart exhibits its begun resolution in circumstances where 
resolution is only the forerunner of despair, and where love, in the end, vainly 
endeavours to bear up against privations which are fatal to its very nature and 
existence. A few days more after the sentence of the House of Lords haq 
passed found the baron and his young wife in a small vessel, tossing about in 
the Irish Channel, sick, and depressed in mind, and longing for the distant 
harbour of Waterford, in Ireland. 


CHAPTER V. 

Our story is now nearly at a close, and can have little further to recommend 
it to the easy-minded and the idle ; for, besides that misfortune naturally hides 
itself in obscurity, there is small pleasure in watching the gradual breaking of 
the heart. 

Years had passed over to the baron and his wife in harassment and struggle, — 
for it is wondered what the human strength will bear, and what a strange 
infatuation the pursuit of love has to add to the fitful delusions of hope. But 
the mind and the body will at last give way, especially in the fragile person 
of a woman; and at the time we speak of we find the baron, and what re- 
mained of his wife, buried in the seclusion of a humble cottage in the sequestered 
valley of Glenbrenach, among the Walsh mountains, in the southern extremity 
of the county of Kilkenny. 

It was a sad sight to look within that lonely cottage. Ona broken-backed 
chair beside a low curtainless bed sat the tall ruin of a handsome man,—his one 
hand covering his eyes, and the other touching the pulse of a thin bleached arm 
that belonged to thegoutstretched patient that lay beside him. 

‘+ How is it with you now, Hebe?” he said, casting an anxious eye from under 
his fingers at the wan and resigned countenance of the sick. 

“Tt’s not long for the living I am this moment,” she said faintly. “ You're 
silent and sad o’er me, Baron Grace, or you might say a few words to me before 
I die.” 

‘*How can I be but sad at this dismal hour, Hebe,” he said, sorrowfully, 
when the bright lamp that lighted me through all my troubles is going out at my 
side, and not a child in the house to call me broken-hearted father, and to weep 
| with me for your dear self, when your spirit has gone to beatific rest ?” 

“Twas happy for our little ones that the Lord took them to himself,” said the 
dying ; *‘ for this world was never made for the unfortunate to live in, and that 
we have known well for seven weary years. I am now going out of it, tired of 
its troubles ; but what little pleasure I e’er had in this word I have had, Baron 
Grace, in your company.” 

**Hebe, you'll break my heart speaking thus,” he said ; ‘‘and you, knowing 
that J have been your death, by bringing upon you this poverty and ruin.” 

‘*You have loved me through every thing, and that’s enough for me,” said 
the sick woman, resignedly. **Oh, baron, dear husband! let not your heart 
break in this manner. Poverty is a sore thing, and the world’s blame is sorer. 
I have borne them both with a good heart, and I would have begged my bread 
round it with them that loved me as you have done; but now we're brought 
low—low, and the world’s life is ended with me, and my sweet children are 
already in their graves in Tullaroan, and my own hour is just upon me. Baron 
—husband! weep not so bitterly; you have done your best for me, and more 
youcannot. Oh, I could like if the priest that married us in those happy days 
when we lived and loved so in the great house of Buckingham were here to say 
the prayer over me whenI am dead. Draw near me, John Grace, and kiss 
my poor cheek for the last time. For love we've suffered, and in love we shall 
die!” 

_ He had scarcely strength ‘left to bend over her, and touch with his lips her 
pale cheek. The last wringing of the heart was dreadful, as they wept in 
silence, and he watched the breath going out of the body! No priest was near 
them—no nejghhour—no friend ; and the broken-hearted baron had sat near her 
a whole day alone in the house of death before any one came to tear him from 
the corpse of his Hebe. 

A great concourse came to attend her funeral ; and, strange to say, the priest 

| who married them, unknown, and unsent for, appeared, as they were taking the 
body to the tomb, and said an affecting prayer over her cold remains. 
‘ But there was something strange happened after the funeral; for, though the 
gentry came forward with many kind invitations and offers of service to the un- 
fortunate baron, he went forth somewhere, disconsolate and alone ; but where he 
| betook himself to, or what became of him, was never known,—for no one ever 
saw or heard of him more. 

Bat though all was over. the impressive circumstance of the haron’s fate was 
| by no means forgotten in Grace’s country, and the people said that something 
would Le seen to happen to the wicked Lady Dillon before she was suffered to 
leave the world. How or when this was to be, however, no one who predicted 
it could pretend to say,—for it remained among the inscrutable mysteries of 
coming Previdence. 

- 








| 


* * * > 

Some years after this—to follow the history which tradition has preserved— 
the bell of a monastery in southern France was hastily pulled one evening ; and, 
upon the wicket being upened, a rustic appeared with a message from the neigh- 
bouring convent, saying that one of the sisters was in her last agonies ; and the 
immediate attendance of a priest was required to shrive her, ard hear her dying 
confession. 

“‘ What sister is it?” inquired the superior ; “for we have known all that 
have lived in the convent for many years, and none, except the stranger, seemed 
likely soon to be called to their last account.” 

“Tt is the stranger lady herself, that came over the sea,” said the messenger, 
| ‘and a sad state she seems tobe in. Many years of wickedness she must have 
lived in the world: hasten, holy brothers, that the uneasy penitent may unburden 
her soul.” 

Another foreigner friar, of unusual sanctity, was instantly pitched upon to fol- 
low to the convent; and there his pious feelings received a terrible shuck. A 
woman considerably past the prime of life lay dying indeed ; but not as the sis- 
ters of St. Bridget used to die,—it was writhing; she was in the agonies of a 
terrible remorse. : 

He knelt by her couch, and put his head near to her, to hear her confession. 
His ear caught sounds that made him start to his feet, and he fixed his eyes 
upon her worn and haggard countenance. ‘‘ Heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘* where 
be you from! These are not the tones of a Frenchwoman, but the accents of 
my own country of Ireland.” 

The woman smiled faintly, but her brow blackened again into sullen distrust. 
“‘Shrive me, holy man,” she said, impatiently,—‘ shrive me without delay ! 
Hear me quick, while I unburden my wicked bosom. The people of my own 
country hated me, and drove me from my home. I have foregone my name for 
many a year ; but—nay, start not holy man, whoever you are,—I am, indeed, the 

bad Lady Dillon!” 
| ‘The man stood aghast, as if gazing on ademon. ‘And are you,” he said, 
‘that vile woman who proved the ruin and annihilation of the barons of Courts- 
town,—the constant friends of the poor of our beloved country, and the bene- 
factors to our blessed church for hundreds of years? And was it you indeed 
that was the breaking of the hearts of the fair and happy couple that I married 
| at the holy altar in London? Woman! do you expect to die the death of a 
penitent, after sins like this? Hold! do not speak! I dare not shrive you,—I 
cannot pray for you! There are sins that cry for vengeance to the ears of 
| Heaven! Wretch! are not the unbappy Baron of Courtstown and his broken- 
| hearted wife already in their graves?” 
| “Priest, do your duty!” gasped the lady. 
| leave to the church for my sinful soul.” eo 

** The church spurns you, and grace is denied you, unhappy mortal ! said the 
priest ; ‘‘and the flames of the damned are yawning for you! Ask me not for 
mercy, murderer, ay, murderer of John Sheffield’s child! The oil of unction 
| would blister my fingers, if T attempted to lay it upon that sinful brow. Perish, 
wretch! perish in the gnawings of remorse ; for sins like these are not to be for- 
given in this world or the next! [leave thee, woman, in thy sins; know that 
mercy and the church equally abandon thee '” 

Carried away by his feelings, the priest rushed from her cell, leaving her in the 
agonies of hopeless despair, and ran to his monastery as if from the presence of 
|a fiend. His tale was heard with consternation; but mercy was not ut- 
| terly denied to any sinner, and he and another were despatched back to the 

convent. Bot it was now too late ; when they arrived again Lady Dillon was a 


“T have wealth still that I will 


corpse. / : —_ 
The body, as directed, was carried back to Ireland, and buried private'y in the 
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family vault. But it was well known that she died unconfessed and unforgiven : 
and while the barony of Courtstown became extinct, and its estate passed to 
strangers, and its heirs and honours passed away into a moral reflection, the 
country people, to this day, say that, when the moon rises at night amid unusual 
storme, the sheeted spectre of the wicked Lady Dillon is heard screaming amidst 
the ruins of Courtstown Castle, or seen flitting among the tomb-stones of the 
chaple of Tullaroan. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—{ Continued from the last Albion.) 
Lerrer VIII. 

Whenever the steam-packet comes in, I speed to the post-office, where, 
thanks to my stars and my friends, I never fail to find kind letters fram England, 
and then the “‘ Cherub Content” flutters his wings over my heart. How do I 
continue to like this place? is your first question. Why, wonderfully well, con- 
sidering all its discomforts. The worst thing is, that the restaurants have gota 
bad reputation. Do they deserve it? No; on my honour and conscience, I do 
not believe one word of the calumny; but Algiers is an ill-speaking place, and 
they say that when you are devouring what is called lamb or mutton, you may 
be unconsciously eating of a gigot of jackal or haunch of hyena. I repeat to 
you my sincere faith that this is all falseéhood and scandal; but still, though 
Othello was not a jealous man, he was made miserable by insinuations ; and in 
like manner, when I sit down sharp-set to my plate of mutton, I am haunted 
with chimerical fears that I may be faring on the lion’s provider. God pity the 
man who has one misgiving thought about either his mutton or his marriage- 
bed! 

‘Who deats, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves.” 

Again, you say, what is the climate of Algiers? From all that I can observe 
and learn, if we except some spots on the Matidjah and about Bona, it is a 
healthy climate. The heat was great when I arrived, but I never felt it quite 
intolerable except on one occasion, and then only fora very short time. In the 
middle of one night of September I awoke from sleep, in a breathless and burn- 
ing heat, though I was conscious that I had neither ate nor drank any thing that 
ought to have fevered me. I got up and opened the window, that I might respire 
more freely, but the air that rushed in was like the heat from a baker's oven, and 
made me fall half insensible on the fleor for several minutes. I recovered, 
however, and was well enough next day to tell the accident to my friends. 
++ Poh,” they said, ‘‘ that was nothing but a visit of the simoom, or wind of the 
Desert, who had heard of your arrival at Algiers, and thought it his duty to pay 
his respects to you.”’ ‘* Thank God,” I replied, ** that he was not a long-winded 
yisiter!” 

Well, but with all its faults, I like Algiers. I can easily get out of the dismal 
city, aud outside of the walls everything is beautiful. When I sally forth from 
the gate of Bab-el-Oued, the bold sea-beach smells so freshly, and sounds so 
musically, that I little wonder at Homer calling the sea ** Divine.” The air of 
autumn nerves my limbs, and the atmosphere is so clear, that I feel as if a veil 
of gauze had been removed from my eyes since I looked on the scenery of Eu- 
rope. Every object—every turf and tree is so distinct a mile off, that it seems 
to me as if I could touch them. They look like a picture held up to the eyes 
by the close light of a candle. I can fancy the Father of Nature himself en- 
joying the beauties of his own creation, and admiring, by the light of the 
blessed sun, 

‘“« His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze.” 

But your letter challenges me to subjects of more matter-of-fact consideration. 
Before I can attempt to answer what you ask me abovt Algiers, I must reduce 
your desultory questions into distinct heads. Query lst. Will the French retain 
this colony? Query 2d. If they do retain it, will they profit by it? Query 3d. 
How do the natives like the French? Query 4th. Will the advantages likely to 
be derivable by France from Algiers be pernicious to Great Britain? And query 
5th. Will the French possession of this part of Africa be a benefit to the 
general cause of civilization ! 


I venture on these questions rather asa diffident speculator than as one hoping | 


to solve them. After all, can you expéct me to predict infallibly what the 


French may do with Algiers, when, at this moment, the French nation itself | 


scarcely knows its own mind upon the subject. But offering my opinion at the 
lowest rate at which you may value it, I do think that the French will keep 
Algiers, being pledged thereunto by their national pride. I am led to this opinion 
by the conversations I have had with their officers, civil and military ; and I am 
certain that I have had more frank (observe, I do not say confidential) inter- 
course with them than any Englishman who has been here since the conquest. 
The French mind seems to me to wince at the idea of abandoning the colony, 
and abeve all at the slightest hint of England interfering against their possession 
of it. Ifyou wish them to retain Algiers, your surest way is to begin to squab- 
ble about it. A whimsical circumstance has by chance broken that reserve 
between the French and myself which our nationality might have otherwise 
created. They found by chance in Algiers a volume uf “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” * in which [ am described as a man eaten up with Gallicism, one who, if 
a French and English regiment were about to charge each other, would wager in 
favour of the French. Now this calumny nettled me ; and I wished Blackwood 
at the black devil. I protested indignantly to the first French party I went into— 
it was when dining at General Voirol’s—that I was no Gallican—no renegade. 
My regard for France, I said, impairs not one iota of my native patriotism. Be- 
cause I love my mother, is it necessary that I should spit in the face of every 
other decent old woman that I may meet with? Well, the French took my word 
for this; but they insisted that I had no Anti-Gallican prejudices—no, none 
whatsoever. And one good effect has resulted to me from this character— 
namely, that they have put up with my speaking more plain truths to them than 


they would have otherwise borne, and that seeing me an undisguised man they | 


are outspoken with me. I am much mistaken if their national pride will speedily 


resile from retaining Algiers, although it costs them at this moment about a | 


million and a half sterling a-year for the support of somewhat less than 30,000 
soldiers, the expense of the civil government included. The chance of the 
natives turning them out of the country I reckon at nothing, and even their 
power of opposing their further invasion I should calculate not to be great, if the 
French were to employ more cavalry and light artillery instead of mainly de- 
pending on their infantry. The infantry man, loaded with arms and equipage 


under a climate that alternates deluges of rain with burning heat, and frequently | 


in a hilly country, is very unfairly tried against Arabian cavalry, who are the best 
inthe world at desultory warfare. 
declivities on which no jockey of England would venture would make your head 
spin round, and when he fires and manceuvres you would imagine him 4 piece of 
his own horse. My astonishment is that the. little Frenchman, at one time 
drenched to the marrow with rain, and at other times dissolved in heat like a 


boiled onion, has been able to cope so well as he has done with this enemy. | 


But the French will improve in their warfare by experience. At present they 
have somewhat under 500 Arab cavalry in their pay, but they will increase their 
number, and in this manner they will have it in their power, if they choose, to 
conquer the country. 
question. Bonaparte would have settled the matter sooner. Instead of groping 
and pawing about for the partial conquest of a coast 500 miles in extent, he 
would have struck up atonce to Constantina, into the heart of the regency. 


My opinion, then, is that if the French be true to their feelings of national | 


glory, they are able to retain, and to extend, their dominion over Algiers. 

Query 2d. Will her occupation of the colony repay France for her expenses, 
present and tocome? Why, not for along time; but, I should venture to think, 
ultimately. The golden prospects from indigo, cotton, sugar, and cochineal may 
have been exaggerated ; and as to corn, I cannot understand how a country so 
little irrigated could ever have been a granary to the Romans. That fact is no 
doubt asserted sbout ancient Numidia, and you will observe that the said tradi- 
tion would fall in pat with my purpose, if I were engaged as a special pleader to 
argue what is, nevertheless, my general opinion, that this colony might be made 
in the end a most productive colony to France. 
Numidia is, I confess, to me a stumbling-bloek. As it is written in Greek and 
Latin, | am bound to believe it ; but as a matter of comprehension, I give up the 
problem. North America, I suspect, will, for an indefinite number of years, 
rear Indian corn and all manner of grain cheaper than it can be cultivated here. 
Bat, on this account, | am far from surrendering my main position, that Algiers 
might be made a richly available colony to France. It is a conquerable country. 
its mountains are rich in metals and timber. In its eastern part, towards Oran 


and Mostaganem, there is fossil or spontaneous salt enough to supply the whole | 


world with that article; and if the vine, the tobaeco plant, the olive, and the 
silk-worm were cherished, the whole universe might sit down with oil to their 
salads, with silken velvet on their backs, and with cigars and wine at the cost of 
half nothing. 

Query 3d. How do the natives like the French ? 


To be plain, I don’t think 
hey have yet acquired a taste for them. 


The Jews complain that, since the 


arrival of the French, there has been “‘ Point de commershe;” and the only | 
lurk whose acquaintance I have made cuts me short from all conversation about | 


them by exclaiming Bestia! To be sure, poor fellow, he owes them no love, for 
they thumped and misused him shamefully. The Moors are reserved in their 
conversation. Only on one vccasion have I met with a rich, influential individual 
among them from whom I could elicit a sincere opinion; but as I got it under his 
own roof, and with no warrant to publish it, I omit his name. 
I would give much to know his sentiments respecting the French. He eyed me 





. * “ Blackwood’s Magazine” treats me as if it were a playful cat. Upon the 
Waoole, exceedingly kind, it often purrs applause beyond my deserts ; but anon, it 


puts the claws out of the velvet sheath, and gives me a scratch that makes me suck 
my bleeding finger, 
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To see the mounted Arab sweeping down | 


Whether they will choose to do so or not isa different | 


But the Cereal renown of old | 


I said to him, that | 







significantly, and replied through the interpreter, “I will answer you with ano- 
ther question. How would you like the French if they had come into England, | 
dug up the bones of your parents and countrymen, and sent off a ship-load of 
them to be used by the sugar-bakers of France’? Here he alluded to the 
| French having made a highway through the Moorish cemetery at the Bab-el- 
, Oued gate at Algiers; and though for this operation they had the tyrant plea 
| of necessity, I believe they conducted it anfeelingly, and allowed their soldiers to 
pilfer the marble turbans that adorned the most respected tombs, As to the 
ship-full of bones and sugar-bakers, I cannot so well vouch for that story. 
Before we parted, my entertainer expressed himself very freely about the 
Jews. He told me, with fierce delight in his countenance, that one satisfaction 
which the Mussulmans would enjoy in case of a change would be the punish- 
ment of those Hebrew dogs. *‘ They insulted us,” he said, ‘the day after the 
entry of the French, and the day after their departure we should have our re- 
venge.” Fromiall that be told me, I believe that barbarous civil wars would be 
the result of France suddenly abandoning this conquest, and that the miserable 
Jews would stand a chance of being generally massacred. 

I come to the next question,—Whether Old England will suffer damage by 
the French possession of Algiers? You ask me how I can tolerate the idea of 
France continuing in possession of so large a portion of Northern Africa, and of 
thus beginning to realise Bonaparte’s idea of converting the Mediterranean into 
@ great French lake? Let the French, you say, once settle themselves at 
Algiers, and they will by and by extend themselves right and left to Tunis and 
Morocco ; Gibraltar and Malta will then cease to be ours. But this is all a 
vision. It requires France, at the present moment, to support 30,000 men, 
each man on an average costing £40 a year, in order to keep hold of a few sta- 
tions on the African coast. Let her conquests extend to Morocco and Tunis, 
and with 90,000 men for her African army she would have a yearly expense of 
between four and five millions. 

Further, you ask my opinion whether it would be worth our while to put in 
a word against the said possession, as well as to claim for ourselves some por- 
tion of the Algerine coast—say Oran? I have given you my opinion that, in 
the long run, much wealth might accrue from the colony to France; but I am 
not ashamed to say that it is only a conjectural opinion. However, supposing 
the country to be ultimately productive to France, (its speedy productiveness is 
palpably out of the question,) is it certain and necessary that the wealth of our 
neighbours would be ruinous tous? I think not. I suspect that the issue might 
be quite the contrary, and that the African wealth of France might make her a 
better customer to our manufacturers. As to our claiming a part of the coast, 
if we had it, it would only involve us in garrison expenses, and be a source of 
quarrels with France, like those which arose out of the juxtaposition of our 
colonies and theirs in Nerth America: nay, more, the French would not concede 
an inch of the coast unless England were to negotiate with her hand on the hilt 
of her sword; and what Englishman, at this time of day, would suffer his beer 
to be taxed one farthing in the hogshead for the sake of a war about Algiers! 
The idea is preposterous. 

Next comes the more extensive question,—How far the general cause of 
human happiness and civilization is likely to be affected by French occupation 
of Algiers? I address you as one who believes that, if civilization and happi- 
ness be not synonymous terms, civilization, at least, diminishes the horrors of 
human misery. If I thought otherwise, 1 should not discuss the subject with 
you. 

The moment an Englishman can divest himself of apprehensions, as I think 
he safely may, that the French can do any harm to England by retaining Algiers, 
it will be natural, at the first view of the subject, for the liberality of his heart to 
argue thus :—France is by much the more civilized nation, and her dominion 
ought to insure some chance of civilization, as she has already brought into 
Algiers the abolition of hideous punishments, and the knowledge of arts and 
sciences that diminish bigotry and barbarism. Yes, my friend, this position is 
true; and its truth is some consolation to me. When I go out to the gate of 
| Babazoon, and am shown the spot where the Jews used to be burnt alive, and 
where criminals were precipitated from a high wall, to be caught by hooks half- 
way down, and detained in tortures for perhaps a week, I bless the event that 
has put Algiers under any dominion that will exclude such horrors. At the out- 
side of that dreadful gate, as late as 1813, a friend of mine, too authentic an 
informant, saw a state criminal chained to a post to be starved alive. The suf- 
ferer was a florid, stout man on the first day of his punishment, and he bore the 
pangs of famine for several days with heroic fortitude; but on the ninth day he 
was heard screaming for water to quench his thirst, and died with his bones 
coming through his skin. 

Further, in spite of all that I hear and see as to the difficulty of getting the 
natives to coalesce with their conquerors, I cannot divest my mind of the idea 
| that the French will ultimately plant here the most important arts and sciences 
that tend to abate human misery. The Mussulman’s bigotry must ultimately 
retreat before civilization ; and God knows there is room enough for improve- 
| ment in this barbarous land. The native population, though it will sometimes 
show you heads and forms worthy of a scriptural picture, exhibits incomparably 
more numerous objects of such wretchedness as you would not meet in an Euro- 
pean city: elephantiasis and blindness are common; and disease and poverty 
may be said to walk the streets. Until the French arrived there was scarcely 
| an European surgeon or physician in the regency, except some runaway drug- 
| gists’ 'prentices from Christendom ; now there is an established school both of 
| surgery and medicine, under the inspection of talented men. The doctrine of 
fatalism opposes itself in limine to the very profession of medicine and surgery. 
A French officer who has written an account of the conquest, describes an in- 
teresting scene which he witnessed between a young Arab, who was brought in 
wounded to the French camp, and his aged father, who came to visithim. The 
leg-bone of the youth had been shattered, but his life might have been saved by 
| amputation of the limb. "The old man hung over him in agony, beseeching him 
| not to offend God and Mahomet by submitting to the operation. His son fol- 
| lowed the advice, and Mahomet took him to himself in reward of his piety. 
There are, nevertheless, Moors and Jews who pretend to make both clinical and 
| surgical cures, and women who are called in as sages femmes; but the native 
doctors know not a tittle of anatomy, and scarcely the names of their own medi- 
cines, many of which are noxious in the cases in which they are prescribed. In 
surgery they understand not even the use of a lancet. They console the cholic, 
the stone, and pleurisy with the application of red-hot iron to the suffering parts. 
This treatment often elicits shrieks of assurance from the patients that they are 
perfectly cured, and intreaties that the application may be removed. ‘They 
bleed and amputate with a razor, and stop hemorrhage with boiling pitch. Dr. 
Abernethy, in lecturing on the disease of wens, said that he knew not how to 
cure them, and that perhaps whistling to them was not the worst prescription. 
In like manner, it is possible that the amulets bestowed on the Algerines by their 
holy maraboots are amongst the most innocent of their cures. 

Enormous mortality and suffering necessarily result from this ignorance of the 
healing art. For one hideous malady they know no sort of remedy. The blood 
of the sufferer runs infected in his veins all his life, and make his children also 
its victims. When the plague used to come here, its ravages exceeded all con- 
ception : whole villages and cities have been known to be unpeopled by it; 
harvests rotted on the ground for want of reapers; and flocks and herds wan- 
dered wide without a master. Large encampments of the Arabs might be met 
with, where the dead lay unburied under their tents. Leweson, who witnessed 
the plague of Algiers in 1787, says that, of an evening, the only sounds to be 
heard were the lamentations at funerals and the howlings of the jackals. 

I am restrained only by the disagreeableness of the subject from mentioning 








when all this wild theory of the author is identified with the sober practice of 
the most successful general of his pry tampa wren the 
are associated with a splendid course of achievement in i 
to treat the most eccentric opinions of the victorious leader with the same 
uncerimonious disdain ; and the world becumes sufficiently ready to recognise 
every capricious sally of his fancy for the true inspiration of genius. ; 
Without, however, exaggerating the merits either of Marshal de Saxe or his 
book, the author of the “ Reveries” may justly be ranked among the few com- 
manders whe have successfully illustrated both the theory and practice of their 
science. The real value of his authurity as a writer is to be estimated ina 
great degree by the quality of his experience and the amount of his exploits ; 
and a brief referenee to the principal events in his brilliant career may aptly 
precede any analysis of his work. The same character, moreover, which belongs 
to his writings was conspicuous in his life; and he derived from his very birth 
not merely his peculiar position in society, but the irregularity of his genius, of 
his disposition, and of his sentiments. 

Maurice, Comte de Saxe and, in the sequel, titular Duke of Courland and 
Semigallia, and Marsbal-General of the French armies, was the natural son of 
—— II., Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, by the celebrated Countess 
of Konigsmarck—that fair negociator, to a personal encounter with whose 
dangerous fascination of mind and form the modern Scipio, Charles XII. of 
Sweden, according to the well-known story, refused to trust his virtue, or at 
least to sacrifice his ambition. Maurice inherited some of the qualities of both 
parents—the prodigious personal strength* and valour, the amiable rand 
amorous susceptibility of his father ; and the lively and intellectual spirit of his 
mother, who is said herself to have superintended his early education, and to 
have instilled into him the first aspiration of ambition and glory. He was born 
in the year 1696, and made so good a use of his mother's precepts that, at the 
early age of twelve years, in 1708, he secretly left her, and proceeded on foot to 
join the army of the Allies, under the Duke of Marlborough, then engaged in the 
siege of Lisle, at which his royal parent was present as a volunteer. Augustus 
allowed the youthful Maurice to serve with the Saxon contingent in the Allied 
Army, with which he remained until nearly the close of the Succession War, wit- 
nessing the capture of Lisle and other fortresses, and the sanguinary battle of 
Malplaquet. ‘Thus the future marshal-general of the French armies made his 
first campaign against the troops of that nation ; and the earliest professional 
lessons of the conqueror of Fontenoy—the only commander of medern times 
by whom an English army has been worsted in a ranged battle—were gained 
in the ~— ranks with English soldiers and under the auspices of an English 
general. 

The disastrous defeat of his great enemy, “ Swedish Charles,” at Pultowa, 
having re-opened a theatre of action for King Augustus in the north, he permit- 
ted his young son, in 1711, to join the Saxon troops in Pomerania ; and author- 
ized him to raise for the same service a regiment of cavalry, at the head of which 
he made several campaigns with increasing distinction, until the termination of 
hostilities with Sweden. While the army was in winter quarters in 1713, he 
married at Dresden, by his mother’s desire, the Countess of Leben. He had 
himself, as his French biographer coolly informs us, no penchant fer matrimony, 
but was decided in favour of the match by the name which his wife bore of 
Victroirr. But as we learn that the lady was also rich, we may suspect this 
consideration had its weight .in inducing him to form a mariage de convenance, 
which seems to have produced little happiness to either party. 

Tired of the repose produced by the cessation of hostilities with Sweden, the 
Comte de Saxe obtained his father’s permission to serve as a volunteer im the 
Imperial Army under Prince Eugene, then engaged in the war against the Turks. 
He arrived in July, 1717, at the camp of the Imperialists befese Belgrade ; was 
present throughout the arduous siege of that place, and the total defeat of the 
Turkish army which attempted its relief ; and returned at the close of a brilliant 
campaign to Dresden. 

Two years of inaction followed, during which he led so uneasy a life through 
the jealous reproaches of his countess, for which he appears to have given suffi- 
cient cause, that at length, in 1720, to escape the conjugal tempest, he determined 
upen visiting France ; and after his arrival in Paris, was readily induced to em- 
brace an offer of the Regent Duke of Orleans to enter the French service, with 
the rank of Maréchal-de-Camp. For this proposal, which decided the destiny 
of his subsequent life, he was honourably indebted to the impression of his pro~ 
fessional merits which had been made upon the Regent by the Freneh princes 
of the blood, who had been his co-volunteers in the Turkish campaign. From 
King Augustus he without difficulty obtained the necessary permission for this 
change of service, and the yet more agreeable license for a divorce, by mutual 
consent, from his countess, who immediately married a Saxon officer. 

At the period of the Comte de Saxe’s enrolment in the army of a power to 
which, in the event, he was to render such splendid and important services, 
France was enjoying a profound peace ; and her new Maréchal-de-Camp, as if 
with a prescience of the bright career which was to open its long vista before 
him, uow applied himself with praise-worthy diligence to study the theory of 
that science, in the practice of which, since the age of twelve years, he had 
been too actively engaged to supply the defects of an unfinished education. It 
was at this season of his life that he began first to learn the mathematies and 
their application tu military purposes. His studies were pursued with so much 
assiduity and success that he became an excellent engineer officer; and so 
completely had he mastered that branch of his profession, that when he subse- 
quently attained the command of armies, he was wont himself to direct in 
person all siege operations. He also associated much at this peried of his 
life with the celebrated Chevalier de Folard, and other officers of similar tastes, 
who brought to the study of tactics all the enthusiasm of genius, and all the 
stores of antiquarian and professional learning. Nor were the practical details 
of military duty, meanwhile, neglected ; for he actively employed himself in 
the superintendence and organization of a German regiment of infantry which 
he was allowed to enlist as its colonel into the French.service, and which he 
formed upon such principles as his experience had suggested. 

In 1726 these occupations were interrupted by a curious episode in his life. 
The people of the duchy of Courland, anticipating the dissolution of their 
infirm sovereign without issue, and suspecting a project of the Polish Diet, in 
that event, to unite their independent territory with the kingdom of Poland as 
a lapsed fief of that crown, determined to avert such a design by electing a 
successor to their prince. For this dignity the relationship of the Comte de 
Saxe to King Augustus, as well as his high personal reputation, marked him as 
an eligible aspirant, and he was accordingly encouraged by a large party in the 
duchy to offer himself asa candidate for the succession. On his arrival from 
Paris, his cause was particularly espoused by the Princess Anne of Russia, 
dowager of a former duke of Courland, who saw and admired him, and agreed 
to give him her hand as the reward or price of his elevation. By her exertions 
chiefly his election was carried in the states of the duchy, anda diploma was 
solemnly drawn up constituting him Duke of Courland and Semigallia in suc- 
cession to the reigning sovereign. Nor was the Russian princess the only 
female advocate of the attractive soldier: for Le Couvreur, the most celebrated 
Parisian actress of her day, pledged her moveables for 40,000 livres, and sent 
the supply to assist his pecessities or to forward his views in his new duchy. 
But the interests opposed to his elevation proved too powerful for him to resist 
with success. While the Russian court insisted upon the election of some 
creature of its own, the Diet of Poland arbitrarily compelled King Augustus 
to declare against his own son, and to forbid him to sustain his pretensions. On 
both hands the enemies of the new duke proceeded to eject him by actual force 
of arms; and while the Russian troops besieged him in a post which he had 
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other instances of the human misery resulting from ignorance and barbarism in 
this country; but I assure you I have seen enough to convince me that the re- 
tention of the country by France as a point d’appui for the entrance of European 
| civilization into Africa is a consummation devoutly to be wished for. * 

I have already alluded more than once to the faults which the French have 
committed since their occupation of the colony, including, under the geutle de- 
nomination of faults, a few useless murders committed onthe natives. With 
regard to this subject, however, I am deterred from bestowing my prolixity upon 
you by two considerations. In the first place, the French themselves speak 
with regret of those occurrences which have sullied their character for humani- 
tv: their press has indignantly exposed them; and it is my firm opinion, if 
France perseveres in retaining Algiers, that she will learn, as we ourselves have 
| certainly learnt in India, to a certain degree, the policy of being just and humane. 
In the next place, I should feel it my duty, as an Englishman criminating the 
cruelties of the French in northern Africa, to cast a glance at the question whe- 
ther our own conduct in Caffraria has been perfectly immaculate’ In my 
| opinion, the latter country could make outa stronger case against us than Algiers 
| could against the French: so on this subject I shall abstain from drawing up any 
special indictment against the French, though I leave you to understand in 
general that their conduct would admit of amelioration. —[ To be continued. ] 
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THE OLD MILITARY WRITERS. 


MAURICE DE SAXE. 

The “ Reveries’”’ of Marshal de Saxe claim that double title to illustration 

which is conferred upon a work, in itself of great originality, by the still greater 
| celebrity of its author. Apart, indeed, from his fame as a commander, it is doubt- 
| ful what rank in professional estimation might have been assigned to one of the 
most singular and whimsical books which has ever been indited on military 
| science. 
| his Reveries might have been read with a smile or dismissed witha sneer. In 
| his scheme for the new organization of armies, nothing would have been seen 
| but the extravagance of innovation: in his reflections on the higher principles 
of the science, nothing discerned but the presumption of inexperience. But 


! i ‘ kno nd undistinguished dreamer, 
As the production of some unknown a sd | * Among other feats of his personal strength, it is recorded of him that he could 
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attempted to fortify, a commission from the Polish Diet entered Mittau, the 
capital of the duchy, with a body of cavalty, and obliged the states to annul 
their election. De Saxe made a gallant show of resistance to the last moment ; 
but being overpowered by the Russians, and deserted by his Courlanders, he 
| was finally reduced to evacuate the duchy, and to leave his Russian and Polish 
| enemies to settle as they might their conflicting interests. 
| But the mest singular feature in this transient dream of ducal sovereignty, 
was bis neglected enjoyment and unconscious loss of a far more brilliant 
provision. The Princess Anne of Russia, who was to have shared his duca. 
| throne, discovered, while he was her guest at Mittau, that, among other infi 
| delities, he was carrying on an intrigue in her own palace with one of the 
| ladies of her household. Piqued at these proofs that his addresses to berself 
were wholly those of political interest, Anne broke off all negociations for their 
marriage; nor was De Saxe made sensible, until the sudden and unexpected 
| succession of the princess to the crown of Russia, within two years, that his 
| inconstancy bad cost him no less than the loss of an imperial consort and a 
| matci@monial throne. But all his subsequent efforts were vain to rekindle in 
ithe breast of the Empress the passion which he had outraged. The double 
| defeat of his views upon the duchy of Courland, and the hand of the Russian 
princess, was followed by the death of both his parents, and the disruption of 
his connexion with his native country: for though his half-brother, the new 


' Elector of Saxony, offered him the command of his troops, he declined to quit 


| the French service ; andin 1733 he finally returned to France, and thenceforth 
| devoted himself wholly to the prosecution of his fortunes in that kingdom. 


From this epoch the biography of the Comte de Saxe merges into the military 


| history of Europe. The short war between France and the Emperor Charles 


| VI., which broke out in 1733, gave him his first opportunity of distinguishing 
| himself in the service which he embraced. Even in the conclusive campaigns 
| on the Rhine of that and the two following years, he found means to signalize 





break in two a horse-shoe in hishand, and twist a spike-nail with his fingers into a 
Being once insulted in the streets of London by a scavenger, he seized 
the fellow by the nap of the neck, and tossed him into the air, so as to fall into his owa 
cart full of mud, 
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his talents ; and befere the close of the war he was raised to the rank of Lieut. 
General. It was during the interval of peace which followed that, in 1738, he 
composed his famous ‘ Reveries,” which, we are assured by his French 
biographer, ‘cost him no more than eight days of labour ;” an assertion which, 
if credible at all, must refer only to the time consumed in transferring to paper 
reflections Jong entertained, and details already digested on che science of his 
profession. : ; 

The commencement of the war of the Imperial Succession soon summoued 
him again, in 1741, to renew in the field his application of these principles $ 
and now began effectually that brilliant career, through which he raised himself 
in six years, to the summit of bis glory. In the first campaigns of that 
chequered war, the Gallo-Bavariaa army overran Austria and Bohemia ; and 
the capture of the Bohemian capital, its crowning event, was the enterprise of 
De Saxe. Though commanding only a division of the French auxiliaries, he 
earnestly suggested to the Elector of Bavaria, and, having with difficulty won 
his consent, himself boldly executed a project for the escalade of Prague. Tt 
was effected at a most critical moment, when the Austrians were on the point 
of throwing 14,000 men into the place. A highly-interesting private letter, 
from himself to his friend the Chevalier de Folard. describing the whole opera- 
tion, which he had personally directed, is given in his memoirs, and may be 
cited as a model for the clear and lively narrative of military exploits. ‘The next 
successful achievement of the Comte de Sexe was the conduct of the siege of 
Egra, which was intrusted wholly to his direction, and terminated on the 
counterscarp by capitulation. 

During the reverses of the two following campaigns his genius was repressed 
in subordinate commands under men every way his inferiors ; but, even in the 
midst of the disasters which overwhelmed the French armies ia Germany, the 
skilful operations and bold countenance with which he covered their successive 
retreats were the theme of general admiration. His conduct in these trying cir- 
cumstances so confirmed and enhanced his reputation, that, early in the year 
1744, be was raised to the dignity of a Marshal of France, and appointed to the 
command of a corps of observation in Flanders, which was destined to cover 
the siege operations of the main army under the old Marshal de Noailles, with 
which Louis XV. had determined to save his first campaign. Fortunately for 
De Saxe, the passage of the Rhine by the Austrians obliged Noailles, after the 
capture of a few fortresses, to march away with the King from the Netherlands 
to the defence of Alsace: and the new Marshal, thus freed from the trammels 
of juniority, was left in uncontrolled command of the French forces in the Nether- 
jands. Here, though his inferiority in numbers to the enemy obliged him to act 
on the defensive during the remainder of the campaign, his masterly movements 
completely paralyzed the efforts of the Allies, kept them in continual alarm, and 
effectually prevented them from undertaking any operation, or recovering any 
advantage. 

He had now won the unbounded confidence of the French court and sover- 
eign: and it was at the head of a magnificent army, including the household 
troops of the crown, and honoured by the presence of the monarch, that he 
opened the campaign of 1745, memorable for the battle of Fontenoy. Every 
other object of the war was sacrificed to east a brilliant distinction on the 
operations which the King had resolved to witness in person; and itis a remark- 
able proof of the chivalric eagerness of the French officers to distinguish them- 
selves in the presence of their sovercign, or of the ¢nthusiastic hopes inspired 
by the new commander, that the veteran Marshal de Noailles claimed permis- 
sion to waive his seniority, and served as a simple volunteer under the orders of 
De Saxe. It is no part of our present business to repeat the well-known details 
of the battle of Fontenoy ; but some of the circumstances under which it was 
fought have a connexion with the fortunes and character of De Saxe, too intimate 
and interesting to be here altogether overlooked. 
about to grasp the highest prize of a soldier's ambition, disease and languor had 
poisoned its enjoyment; he was in an advanced stage of dropsy ; and when, in 
conversation with him, Voltaire expressed fears for his life if he attempted to 
quit Paris in his dangerous state, he calmly replied, ** ‘That it was not a question 
of living, but of setting out forthe army.” A few weeks before the battle he 
underwent the operation of tapping, and on the same morning transacted business 














with his biographer and another officer of his staff for five hours, without their | 


discovering by a muscle of his countenance the severe trial which he had 
suffered. He was soreduced in strength, that, on the eve of the battle, he 
was obliged to be carried in a sort of osier litter, mounting his horse only 
when the action began ; and during its continuance his disorder racked him with 
an agonizing thirst, which he dared not indulge, and vainly endeavoured to as- 
suage by keeping a ball of lead inhis mouth. Yet his calmness, self- possession, 
and habitual liveliness of spirit, were conspicuous as ever. 

The battle itself was one of the most singular in the annals of modern war- 
fare. There is no other example on record of a body of unsupported infantry 


penetrating a position in the face of a force five times as numerous, under the | 


cross fire of redoubts full of heavy artillery, overthowing suecessive charges of 
horse and foot, annihilating whole regiments by its rolling volleys of musketry 
~itself, by the contraction of the ground, compressed from two lines into a dense 
and elongated mass of narrow front ;—yet still, disjointed not disordered, 
preserving its stern, undaunted aspect, and pursuing its daring, deliberate ad- 


vance. The bravest efforts of the chivalric nobility of France, the gallant troops | 


of the royal household*, of the flower of the national cavalry and infantry, and 
even of the ill-fated Irish brigade, were in succession and in vain employed to 
arrest its progress, and when at length in the heart of the enemy’s position, 
its ranks mowed down by artillery, and overwhelmed in front and on both flanks 
by a simultaneous onset of all the cavalry and infantry who it had previously 
repelled, the whole mags was finally crushed, cut down, and swept bodily off 


the field, without a sign of dismay or an effort to disperse, it may be felt how | 


full well the men who had fought in those ranks deserved the splendid eulogy of 
an enemy, that “they had quitted the field of battle without tumult and with- 
out confusion, and were vanquished without dishonour.’’ No other troops in 
the world would lave been capable of such desperate perseverance but that “ as- 
tonishing infantry,”’ which has in our own days again displayed the same here- 
ditary national qualities on the crests of Albuera and under the walls of Badajos. 
The whole force of the British column at Fontenoy did not exceed 15,000 men ; 
and it is fair to remember that its glory was shared by five battalions of Han- 
overians, worthy of the race which has so often since been mingled in the same 
ranks with British soldiers, and emulated their spirit in the happier companion- 
ship of victory. 

The admitted and imminent danger of defeat to which the French army was 
exposed at Fontenoy by the unexpected boldness of the English advance, has 
sometimes provoked a question on the skill of De Saxe’s dispositions. He hiin- 
self is known to have said to Louis XV. after the battle, ** Sire, I must take the 
reproach ef one fault to myself : J ought to have placed another redoubt between 
the wood of Barriand Fontenoy ; but I did not imagine there were generals 
hardy enough to attempt the passage at that spot.” To which it has been re- 
torted, that a commander ought always to suppose his enemy both able and bold 
But it is surely more just to interpret De Saxe’s speech rather as a censure on 
the illjudged and fatal temerity of his opponent : he was not buund tc anticipate 
the madness of the English general which had precipitated bis infantry on their 
destruction ; and the event itself proved that to the utmost efforts, even of such 
troops, the passage had: already been rendered impracticable. 

With more truth perhaps, but not without some inconsistency, is another 
error imputed by Grimoard to the conduct of De Saxe during the battle, amount- 

ng in substance to this :—that he neglected at once to seize the victory, which 
his previous dispositions had secured ; and that he suffered the fate of the day 
to be long held in suspense, and great loss to be incurred by his woops in partial 
charges, before the general and successful assault which would at an earlier stage 
have proved equally decisive. It seems probable that the Marshal was for some 
time too much overpowered with surprise by the incredible rashness of the British 
advance to act as promptly as he might have done 
was by disease, his energies rose with the occasion ; and his final attack was 
not vnly a triumph of skilful concert over desperate gallantry, but might serve 
practically to refute by anticipation one of the boasted dogmas of later strategy. 
It proved the incapacity of any formation in dense order or column to resist 


the simultaneous assault in frout and flank to which its very nature is certain to | 


expose it. 
The same genius or fortune, through which De Saxe had triumphed at Fon- 
tenoy, was faithful to bis standard during the remainder of the war. 


he prevailed at Roucoux ; the year after at Lawfeldt ; Tournay, Ghent, Ostend, 


and Brussels ; Antwerp, Mons, and Namur; ard Bergen-op-Zoom, the master- 
piece of Coehorn, were the prizes of successive campaigns ; and in three years 
the French armies under de Saxe had completed the conquest of the Austrian 
Netherlands and of Dutch Brabant,—provinces bristled with many of the most 
celebrated fortresses in Europe, and defended by the best troops of the Allies. 
‘The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle alone arrested the course of the victorious general 
under the walls of Maestrieht ; and on the cessation of hostilities he returned to 
France crowned with glory, and already invested, as Marshal-General of the 

* The reader who svishes to believe the interesting, but not very probable tale, re- 
lated by Voltaire, of the reciprocal courtesy of the French and British guards in the 
heat of the action, may find it circumstantially supported by the biographer of De 
Saxe, woo was himself present at the battle. The officers at the head of the British 
column, on approaching within fifty paces of the French Guards saluted their oppo- 
nents by taking off their hats; the French officers, stepping forth to the front, re- 
turned the compliment! Lord Charles Hay, a captain in the English Guards, then 
advance d from the ranks, and cried, “Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire!” 
Comte «’ Anteroche, a lieutenant of grenadiers, replied in a loud voice, ** Gent!emen, 
fire you selves—we never fire first!”? The British poured ina fire so destructive that 
nineteen officers of the French Guards and eleven of the Swiss fel] before it > Six 
hundre.| men of the same corps were killed and wounded ; and the Swiss regiment 
of Courten, which had joined the French Guards, was annihilated, 


At the moment when he was | 


: but if so, enfeebled as he ' 
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| French camps and armies, with the highest military honours which their sove- 
| reign could confer. Provision was made for his residence at his chateau of 
Chambord in almost regal state. His own regiment of cavalry were stationed 
| there to furnish a daily guard of honour to his person; cannon taken from the 
"enemy were mounted before his gate ; and captured standards and other trophies 
adorned his hall. Buthe did not long survive the conclusion of the war in 
the enjoyments of his dignities ; and died, in 1750, at the early age of fifty- 
| four years. ’ ¢ 
| In endeavouring to discover what rank in the scale of military genius really 
| belonged to the mind of the Marshal de Saxe, it is not easy to distinguish be- 
_ tween the portion of his signal successes which he owed to his intrinsic abilities, 
| and that for which he was indebted to the errors and imbecility of his opponents. 
| Frederic of Prussia, indeed, characterized him as “ the ‘Turenne of the age of 
| Louis XV.;” but certes the Duke of Cumberland was no Montecuculi. It is 
observable, moreover, that, even against such commandersas the Duke and Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, he gained, after Fontenoy, no very decisive victory in the 
' field : for the battles of Roucoux and Lawfeldt were obstinately disputed and 
_imperfeetly won. But the real superiority of De Saxe was evinced in the secrecy 
| of his designs, the rapidity of their combination, and the energy of their execu- 
‘tion. In these respects, many of his marches, choices of position, and sieges, 
| may be cited as splendid examples of science ; and, throughout his three last 
| campaigns in the Netherlands, the completion followed the conception of every 
| enterprise with unerring precision and success. 
| His character presented one singular contradiction : never was man more 
| cool and clearsighted in warfare, or apparently more full of foibles and destitute 
| of judgment in the personal and ordinary relations of life. No project was too 
' wild to captivate and mislead his imagination ; and his whole life was passed in 
| fruitless aspirations after sovereign station. He had reluctantly abondoned the 
| hopes which had been inspired by the affair of the Courland succession. — Dar- 
| ing the negociations which preceded the peace of Aix-la-Chiapelle, he petitioned 
| Louis XV. for the possession of the then desert isle of Tobago, with the design 
| of making that barren androcky spot, under a West Indian sun, the seat of a 
| sovereign principality ; and, on the assent of the French King, he was, itis said, 
| preparing to supply his projected reaim with subjects by colonization, when the 
| opposition of England and Holland frustrated his strange resolve. Both in this 
| instance, however, and in that of the Courland succession, some allowance is 
' due to the early impressions derived from birth and education ; nor were his as- 
'pirations for dominion perhaps more than the natural growth of a generous 
| ambition in so vigorous though wild a scion of a regal stock. This yearning after 
| sovereign power, moreover, was less fatal to himself than his indulgence of a 
| softer passion,—which rendered him, like another Samson, a contrast of physi- 
cal strength and moral weakness,— which made him a dupe to every meretricious 
|allurement, anda foilto his own greatness,—and which, in the premature 
| evening of his days, left the sun of his glory to set only upon the ruins of intem- 
| perance. 
| Yet even his errors were the inconsistencies of a noble being. His munifi- 
| cent generosity was the only quality in his nature which had no contrast. His 
| spirit was fiery, but his temper gentle and humane ; his principles of discipline 
were rigid, but their enforcement ever blenced with mercy ; and, in the seat of 
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the whole work, is entitled “Reflections on War in General,” is remarkable 
broaching two doctrines which the author afterwards applied very eficiently 
practice : the one on the facility of harassing an enemy by a ‘well plan 
of partisan warfare ; the other on the advantage of not taking the field, unless 
with some paramount reason, too early in the year. In the campaign of 1747 
when the Duke of Cumberland had drawn out his army from their winter quar. 
ters early in March, and exposed them to all the inclemencies of the season 
without any determinate object, Marshal de Saxe kept his troops still in canton. 
ments for six weeks, declaring that when the allies should be weakened by sick- 
ness and mortality, as the event proved, he would then convince the Faglish 
general that the first duty of a commander is to provide for the health and pre- 
servation of his troops. 

The titles which we have given of the remaining chapters of Marshal De 
Saxe's secund book will sufficiently describe their contents, and answer the 
general purpose proposed in these papers :—rather to introduce the military stu- 
dent to the peculiarities of the old professional writers, and to afford for his 
guidance a general outline of their most celebrated works, than to forestall the 
benefit of their perusal. On the concluding and most singular and eccentric 
portion of these Reveries—the Reflections on the Propagation of the Human 
Species—we cannot venture to say more than that, although the worthy Mar- 
shal has thought it well, “after treating of an art which teaches us methodi- 
cally to destroy the human race, to elucidate the best means of Tepairing its 
losses,” we by no means consider it our duty to follow his example ; that his 
doctrines, as a champion of the fair sex, on the propriety of temporary mar- 
riages and freedom of choice, would appear equally terrifying to the disciples of 
Malthus, and repugnant to the moral and ecclesiastical law ; and that, in fine, 
we are very much disposed to assent to the grave conclusion ef his Dutch editor 
“Que Monsieur le Maréchal de Saxe etoit plus grand General que grand 
Legiste.” 

——— 


SOMETHING THAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED. 
There is no mania so general among the readers of fiction as the mania for 
incident—incident of all kinds. The dialogue may be brilliant, the descriptions 


| beautiful, the characters original, the sentiments noble and well expressed ; no 


matter: your book must have a duel in it, a “* sudden death,” a ** found drowned,” 
a ‘dreadful murder,” or a “ mysterious disappearance.” h 

We record the following “ incident,” in the hope that such as may be going to 
dine—ravenously hangry—upon a * three vol. post oct.” will not find their ap- 
petite impaired by a ‘ relish ” that owes its existence to real life. 

‘* What a place for a gentleman to live in!” said Henry Evanshaw, a victim 
of the (ireek-and-Latin-incompetency system, as he sate in his back attic, 
which “ served him for parlour, and kitchen, and all,” one dreary afternoon in 
September ; and in ** melancholie moode and accentes lowe” he began taking 
an inventory of the properties which constituted his “ furnished lodgings,” and 
consisted of very little more than pens, ink, paper—aix treatises, eight epics, 
and nine novels! 

Henry had again resigned himself to the gloom of contemplative retrospection, 
when the accents of his landlady broke upon his ear—not “ like Houri’s hymn,” 


war, both in Germany and in the Netherlands, it was the singular happiness of | but in a tone the very reverse of that kind of voice which has been pronounced 


his disposition to win alike the respect and affection of his very enemies, the 
| love and fear of his own troops, and the confidence and gratitude of the inhabi- 
/tants. So nicely, ina word, were all the qualities that may be commended and 
‘deplored balanced in the person of this extraordinary man, that his character is 
| best summed up in the equivocal sentence which has been passed upon another 
hero of not inferiur eccentricity—* In eo, virtutes vitia superare viderenter,”’ 
The “ Reveries” of De Saxe are the only memorials which remain to the 
| military world of the genius of a commander, to whose instructive discourses on 
the Art of War its greatest master in the same age was not too proud to acknow- 
ledge his obligations, and whom he emphatically pronounced ‘“* qualified to be the 
professor of all the generals of Europe.” Whether the great I’rederic meant to 
| extend the same eulogy to the written as to the oral lessons of his thus acknow- 
ledged preceptor, we presume not to conjecture. But when De Saxe wrote his 
Reveries,—without the benefit, indeed, it must be remembered, of the accumu- 
lated experience of his ten last and most brilliant years,—it is obvious that he 
meant to embody in his volume ali his knowledge of a science which he had 


already studied and practised for thirty years; and the true principles of which le 
were as much the constant subject of his meditations, as its glories were the | 


object of his passionate pursuit. 
his work was to employ the fruits of his experience and reflection in proving 
the imperfection of the military system of his own times; and with this view he 
proposed to begin by developing the first priveiples of the art: declaring that 
| ** though they who occupy themselves with details pass for persons of narrow 
capacity, he was convinced of the absolute necessity of such inquiries to the 
thorough attainment of any professional knowledge ; just as a man might have a 
taste for architecture and drawing, might produce a fair plan and design for a 
palace, and yet, when employed to execute it, if he was ignorant how practically 
to prepare his materials, and to lay his foundation, the whole fabric would shortly 
fall and bury him ino its ruins.” 

So, regarding troops as the materials which the general has to use, and the 
good quality of their composition as the base of all success in warfare, he pro- 


; to be *‘a most excellent thing in woman ”’—intimating that the * postman ” had 





been again with the letter from Brighton, and had again “ refused to leave it” 
save for prompt payment. ‘l'his was from his father, to whom he had written 
two days previously for another ‘last supply.” ' 

In the evening Mr. Evanshaw was passing a neighbouring coffee-house to 
which he sometimes resorted, and longing to be possessed of such a sum as 
would justify him in entering, when he was accosted by its proprietor—* I think, 
sir, your name is Evanshaw?” 

‘It is,” said Henry, and tailore and bailiffs alternately passed before his eyes. 

*T have a parcel for you, sir, left this afternoon; ” avd in two minutes the 
packet was placed on the table at which Henry had now seated himself, and the 
poor scholar was Jeft monarch, pro tem., of all he surveyed. 

A flush of hope crimsoned his hungered cheeks as he broke the seals of the 
packet ; it was but momentary, and the sight that instantly followed bespoke 
the man whom experience had taught to expect disappointments, but whose san- 
guine temperament bade him hope the best. 

The packet contained a letter, and a hundred pound Bank of England note! 
“he former had neither signature nor date, nor was the address of the writer 





The design proclaimed in the outset of | Mentioned ; further, the handwriting was perfeetly unknown to him. The con- 


tents were as follows :— 

**Mr. Henry Evanshaw is informed that if he will go this night to 11 
street, Cavendish square, he will find apartments fitted up for his reception, and 
the people of the house ready to pay him every attention. Mr. H. E. is further 
informed that, if he will call to-morrow at Messrs. Drammond’s, he may, on 
stating his name and the above address, receive the sum of £250; and that 
such may be had by him, on personal application, every quarter. Enclosed is 2 
hundred pound note.” 

A Royal salute, a discharge of artillery, would convey but a faint idea of the 
echoing rat-tat-tat which astonished the intellects of the inhabitants of 
street, Cavendish square, as the clock struck ten on the night of the day when 


| @ur incident commenced. The lion’s head, had it been a real one, would have 








ceeds to consider the best method of levying, clothing, maintaining, formisg, and | #ched until the following Christmas. 


training them for combat. This constitutes the subject of his first book. 
second is devoted to what he terms *‘ the sublime parts” of military science: in 
which he treats, in successive chapters, of fortification and the attack and de- 
fence of places, of warlike operations in general, of mountain warfare, of inter- 
sected countries, of the passage of rivers, of the choice of positions for encamp- 
ing and fighting, of entrenchments and lines, of the attack of the same. of the 
advantage of intermingling redoubts in orders of battle, of spies and guides, of 


The | 


* Mr. Evanshaw, I presume!” said the landlady: ‘‘ pray walk up stairs, sir. 
| The gentleman in blue told me to be prepared to receive you at about ten: we 
| have just finished. The gentleman in blue, I’m sorry to say, sir, left about 
| three minutes ago.” 

| These last observations of the landlady were just concluded as the parties 
| entered the drawing-room. The effect this produced on our hero as he entered, 
was very similar to that which the palace of the three sisters had upon the 


indications of the enemy’s designs, and, lastly, of the qualities which the general | fisherman in the Arabian Nights. Astonishmerf is said to be the result of igno- 


of an army ought to possess. And the whole work concludes with a vesy strange 
essay ** On the Propagation of the Human Species.” 
Through the prefatory part of the first book, there are scattered many very 


rance: all marvelling, therefore, must be excused a man who for the last eight 
| years had been doomed to the bare walls and sterile interior of a poet’s attic. 
‘The room he entered was a noble one. The finest Turkey carpet hushed the 


valuable maxims on the levying, clothing, maintenance, and training of troops, | reading of the delighted feet, rich crimson velvet curtains helped to inclose 


; not unmixed with some eccentric proposals and notions. 


men by frand, and of subsequently violating faith with them in their terms of 


service, do honour to his humanity, and may be read not without protit in these | 


days. 


plan for the organization of an army: of which, upon the Roman model, he 
| makes his *‘ Legion” the base. 
giments ; each regiment to be composed of four centuries of infantry, half a 
century of light infantry, another half century of cavalry. ‘The war establish- 


This body he proposes shall consist of four re- | 


ment of each century, both of horse and foot, he’fixes at one hundred and fifty, | 


divided into ten companies, or rather squads, of fifteen men. 
cates the plan of levying new regiments at the opening of every war; and pro- 
poses that, during peace, all the legions shall be maintained on a reduced estab- 
lishment. One*curious feature of his plan is to furnish every century with a 


He wisely depre- | 


kind of long swivel musket of his invention, carrying a half pound ball, fixed on | 


a pair of light wheels, and capable of being transported and worked by two men, 
which he styles an amusette. From this light artillery, with all the sanguine 
spirit of a projector, he anticipates extraordinary effects, and seems to promise 
that it should almost supersede the necessity of heavier field-pieces 
nishes every legion with two twelve-pounders, as many pontoons, anda light 
train of cars with intrenching tools, &c. His infantry he forms four deep ; the 
two front ranks armed with firelocks and bayonets; but the two rear also with 
pikes thirteen feet long, carrying their firelocks slung. He provides every 
legionary also witha buchler, on the plan recommended by Montecuculi. Be- 
sides the half centuries, or troops of legionary cavalry, he proposes to form regi- 
ments both of dragoons (in the old signification) and of cuirassiers: the former 
armed with lance, firelock, and bayonet, for service both mounted and dismount- 
ed; the latter in full armour with the lance, straight cut-and-thrust sword, and 
carbine. Having thus organized his army, he proceeds to explain, in an essay 
entitled ** Dissertation sur la Grande Maneeuvre,” bis principles of array and 
movement, which are full of curious matter, but which we cannot of course 
attempt to analyze within our limits. But it is observable that he does not hold 
the creed of Turenne, that Heaven is always on the side of great armies, since 
he declares that he should not desire his army to consist of more than ten legions, 
eight regiments of cuirassiers, and sixteen of dragoons : making a total of about 
34,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, with a train of fifty sixteen-pounders, and 
twelve mortars,—a force with which he undertakes to arrest the operations of 

one hundred thousand men. 

Perhaps the second book of the Reveries, as being less devoted to the pro- 
jects, and referring more to the actual experience of the author, is the more 
valuable of the two. Its first chapter on fortification, and the attack and defence of 

| places, contains much in which it is easy to recognise the well-digested science 
} and sound judgment of a practical engineer. It offers some powerful argu- 
| ment, dictated buth by humanity and prudence, against the conversion of popu- 
| lous towns into fortresses ; and recommends the preference of situations for estab- 
| lishing places of arms, where the nature of the ground may be brought to the aid 
| of art, and where no-helpless population exists to suffer from the horrors of a 
siege, or to diminish the obstinacy of resistance. This chapter also contains 
| 
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many suggestions for improving the resources and arrangements of defence. On 
| the use of retired casemates, in particular, on which he gives some hints and 
suggestions in a subsequent section, we suspect that engineers of our own age 
| have been more indebted to Marshal de Saxe than they would care to acknow- 
| ledge, for the first idea of systems which they have propounded as original in- 
| ventions of their own. 


The chapter which, in the desultory manner peculiar to 


: but he fur- | 


The author's remarks | the warmth imparted by the cheerful fire, and the imagination partook of their 
on the customs, too prevalent in his own as well as in later times, of enlisting | fervid glowing—of their gorgeousness. 


A mirror, which reached the ceiling, 
was hung over the white marble mantel-piece ; the walls were plentifully adorned 
with afew of the choicest pictures of the old masters, with the exception of 


| that opposite the fire-place, which was totally covered by a mahogany set of 
After these introductory essays, the lively author proceeds to develope his | 


book-shelves. And 

** Round the lamp of fretted gold 

Bloom’d flowers in urns of China’s mould.” 
| The other room contained al! the appurtenances of an elegant sleeping-apart- 
ment. 

But one thing surprised him more than all this. ‘The books, the papers, the 
beloved inkstand, the gift of a dear friend, and all that he could have cared for in 
the abject poverty from which he had just been rescued, were there: less than 
three hours before, they had lain scattered about the forlorn attic in lane! 
He had thus nothing to regret—everything that could contribute to his well- 
being, mental and physical: misery seemed to have been changed into happiness 
as suddenly and unaccountably as Harlequin changes a beefsteuk into a beautiful 
goddess. 

Verily, if, as Bishop Berkeley contends, our life is but a dream, what a supper 
must many of us have eaten before we first went to bed! What a very improper 
quantity of superfluities we must have indulged in, that such not-to-be-accounted- 
for and contradictory things take place ; that misery and happiness come and go 
—yow one and now the other; that now we are beloved, now hated—now weep- 
ing, now laughing; in short, how very good an argument it is in support of the 
Bishop’s theory, that our life is so very like the dreams that we have on our 
| beds of down or flinty couches—equally paradoxical, absurd and useless! 

Weeks passed away, during which Henry heard nothing of the “ gentleman in 
blue,” whom he half suspected to be a relation of the ** gentleman in black.” 
He nevertheless had dove little else than enjoy himself in the company of bis 
delightful old authors—friends, who had been his only ones in need, and to whom 
he now felt increased gratitude, as well as respect and affection. 

There are few pleasanter places than a public exhibition room—the realin of 
| colour, delight, and refined enjoyment. About a theatre, we know not why, 
| there is an inherent appearance of dissipation; the effort to get at pleasure 

strikes us more than the pleasure itself; everybody. laughs, but apparently only 
| because others do; and, furthermore, the fatigues of the day have left the revel- 
| lers weary and listless. But a morning exhibition—with the sun pouring in 
through the windows, the sleep-freshened faces, the sociable mingling of the 
enjoyers, the moving to and fro, the approving hum, in short, the animation that 
is really partaken of by every oune—is a remnant of the golden time; a place 
apart, sacred to innocence and knowledge—a temple fit to adorn the purity ofa 
poetical paradise. Mr. Evanshaw agreed with us, and, after he had been there 
some two or three hours, found that he had not yet done one room. 

He was now struck by a particularly fine picture of Edward Landseer’s, and 
sate down on a bench to enjoy it at his leisure. He had not been long seated 
thus, when a gentleman, who had, unperceived by him, placed himself by his 
side on the bench, observed to him that he thought the picture he was looking 
at was the finest inthe room. The stranger wasa man of proportions the very 
smallest, though delicately moulded; and his deportment had that character 
which is implied, though not expressed, by the word gentle maniy—a mixture of 
elegance, modesty, and self-consciousness. His features were hardsome, but 
chiefly remarkable for sweetness of expression and that patient quietude which 
is the result of either past suffering or habits of study. His dress, by the way, 
was blue. 

“Tam happy, Sir, in being able to agree with you,” said Evanshaw 
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picture of Landseer’s has, to me, more genius about it than any other I have 
seen,—more truth. The artist has a power greater than any other of express- 
ing what he feels ; and it is this power to express, and not to feel only, which 
constitutes the fine painter as well as the fine poet and musician. But there are 
many other very beautiful pictures.” y 

“There are, indeed,” replied the stranger: ‘‘ You will forgive me if I am 
mistaken in judging from your last observations that you are disinclined to make 
comparisons.” 

«[ did not mean so by what I then said. I simply wished to cultivate a feel- 
ing of gratitude for anything of the beautiful that an artist gives us, however 
little that beauty may be. I will not forget, in my admiration of Landseer’s 
genius, the feeling and truth of that little landscape yonder. A dewdrop is 
lovely, though the smile of my mistress is more s@; and certain troubles, Sir, 
have made my heart bound forward with the deepest gratitude to the mind that 
can bring a smile from my heart, or for an instant un-nerve the frown that suffer- 
ing has placed upon my brow.” 

‘I cordiaily sympathise with you in that feeling,’ returned the stranger; 
‘“‘that theory has been my comfort through life—has enabled me to encounter 
poverty with a light heart.” 

‘‘ What would become of love,” asked our hero, “if that theory was not the 
true one? What would become of association? ‘That one finest thing which 
our experience had taught us, and that one only, would then be beloved by us, 
and the whole wisdom of ‘natural piety’ be done away with. In fact, it is 
impossible for humanity to feel otherwise, seeing that it is a creation whose 
happiness is half generated by memsry—by the past, however sad or various.” 

Some time passed, and the two gentlemen seemed inclined to drop a conver- 
sation in which their own separate views and opinions discovered themselves to 
be so agreeably in unison. The lateness of the hour, however—it was nearly 
four o’clock—-ebliged Evanshaw to think of returning home, and he intimated as 
much to his companion, who, with an un-English cordiality, yet with the truest 
and most deferential politeness, proposed that they should dine together at his 
own house. This arrangement Evanshaw gladly consented to; and, arm in arm, 
as though they had been friends who had ‘ grown up inseparably together,” they 
descended the staircase, mounted our hero’s cab, and in ten minutes were seated 
at their ease in the stranger’s drawing-room in Hanover-street. 

The dinner was over, and for some reason or other, Henry was happier than 
he had felt for many years.—With a man who was evidently not only a scholar, 
but one also of refined taste and profound reading, he felt, for the first time these 
eight years, in his element; and as he turned over the pages of his friend’s 
parchment-covered Theocritus or Homer, pages browned by the breath of anti- 
quity, the flash of sympathy suffused his face, and he could have taken him by 
the hand with all the glowing cordiality of an old and fond associate. 

“Were you ever in Italy, sir?” said the stranger host, after some conversa- 
tion on other matters. 

* Yes, some ten years ago.” 

‘“‘ You travelled over the Alps, of course ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, I did,” said Evanshaw. ‘The Alps are dear mountains to me. Their | 
grandeur, scenery, their memories, I can appreciate to the full; but it is extra- 
ordinary how a little bit of the heart, how a feeling, a particle of /ove, takes pre- 
cedence with me of all that is merely mental. I saved a man’s life on the Alps, 
and my gratitude to Heaven for giving me the opportunity of doing so makes | 
me daily happy ; for daily I give vent to it ere the labours of the day are entered 
upon.” 

‘Did you ever meet in Italy with an Englishman of the name of Barrow ?” 
























“It may (he continues) be thought an imprudent avowal, and yet 1 have no 
desire to conceal, that, inexamining and comparing historical records, I have often 
been forcibly reminded of Sir Robert Walpole’s assurance to his son, that * His- 
tory must be false.’ Happily, this apophthegm applies, if not exclusively, at 
least most forcibly, to that which Walpole probably as the main trank 
of history, but which is, really, the most insignificant h of it,—the intrigues 
of cabinets, the secret machinations and designs of ministers, and the conflicts 
of sordid unprincipled politicians. In scenes of human dissension 
and strife, it is difficult, or rather it is impossible, an observer, partaking of 
the infirmities of human nature, to escape entirely the contagion of those pas- 
sions which the controversies aruse from or engendered. Thus partialities are 
secretly insinuated imto the miad; and in balancing opposite testimony, they 
find a subtle and so much the surer means of exerting their influence. I am 
not desirous of concealing that I regard America with feelings of the strongest, 
perhaps the most partial, regard. If my consciousness of the existence of such 
feelings should not exempt my judgment from their influence, I hope the avowal, 
at least, will prevent the error from extending to my readers.” 

Having thus put our readers in 1 of the process, object, and spirit of 
this history, we shall merely observe that it is plain and intelligible in style, per- 
haps somewhat beavy, and the matter well arranged. It would be impossible, 
and we are glad it is not necessary, for us to go along the thread of events for 
two centuries and a half, or enter into their details. To enable the world to 
come to a judgment upon Mr. Grahame’s performance, we must be content to 
select a few passages; and leave his larger work to, we trust, a happier fate 
than his original attempt. We have recently seen it mentioned in books about 
America, as a remarkable fact in natural history, that the bees always precede 
the white settlers in their progress westward, and that the Indians are well 
aware the white man will follow where the insect leads. May not this be a 
fancy founded on an older truth ? ; 

“ America has ewed to Europe not only a race of civilized men, but a breed 
of domestic animals. Oxen, horses, and sheep, were introduced by the English, 
French, Dutch, and Swedes iato their respective settlements. Bees were im- 
ported by the English. The Indians, who had never seen these insects before, 
gave them the name of English flies: and used to say to each other when a 
swarm of bees appeared iu the woods, * Brothers, it is time for us to decamp, 
for the white people are coming.’”’ 

Oldmixon, in connexion with this, asserts “ that America had neither rats nor 
mice till the arrival of the European vessels. In the year 1701, a few camels 
were imported into Virginia in certain vessels from Guinea: but their attempt 
to rear a breed of these animals in the colony proved unsuccessfu!.”’ 

Our author, in his American partialities, seems, somewhat causelessly, angry 
with one of the most justly popular of American writers. 


“Tt is impossible (he says, but we do not agree with him) to read the inge- 
nious and diverting romance entitled ‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,’ 





| without wishing that the author had put either a little more or a little less truth 


into it; and that his talent for humour and sarcasm had found another subject 
than the dangers, hardships, and virtues of the ancestors of his national family.” 

As another specimeu we quote what Mr. G. relates of the introduction of the 
drama into America, where, judging from present appearances, it flourishes in 
far greater vigour than in the Mother Country. 

“The peace which followed the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was attended with 
evils as well as advantages; or rather it gave scope to evils which the war had 
prepared. The disbanded officers and soldiers formed in every province a class 





‘‘Barrow! *Twas his name; the name of him I preserved. Is he living ?” 

* He is.” 

“De you know him?” 

‘* Strange to say, though I have seen him every morning for many years, I do | 
not know him. I mean in the profound acceptation of the word. If I did know | 
him, I should have mastered one of the greatest metaphysical difficulties in the | 
world.” 

“You speak in riddles. Can I see him?” 

“That is for you tu say. I should think you might, for he sits close to you | 
at this instant.” And with these words the stranger bared his wrist, and dis- | 
covered to his friend the scar made by a wolf’s teeth. 

The friends were now in each other’s arms. | 

‘Domestic calamities of all sorts have altered me, my dear Evanshaw,” said 
Barrow, afteratime. ‘* But good philosophy has enabled you to carry cheerful 
ind unimpaired looks. despite your long poverty. Is everything arranged as 
you like it in street?” 

** How is it possible you could know my lodgings?” 

‘* Simply, because I—I am the gentleman in blue?” 

There was too good an understanding between the friends—the faith of each | 
in the other’s nobility of nature, set all entreaties on the part of the one, and all 
refusals to be obliged on that of the other, quite out of the question. They felt, as 
it were, with the same heart. | 

Many years have passed away, during which period the two friends have not 
been once separated. They took up their abode together the day after their 
meeting at the Exhibition ; have both married since ; and, with their respective | 
children, still have one roof covering them,—are, while we are writing, in the 
very best health (we drank tea with them last night), and as young at heart, and | 
as ful! of hopefulness and kind doctrines as they were twenty years ago. 

ii. H, 





—-— | 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
From the London Literary Gazette. 

The History of the United States of North America, fromthe Plantation of the 
British Colonies till their revolt and Declaration of Independence. By James 
Grahame, Esq. 8vo. 4 vols. London, 1834. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

This work, the tabour of eleven years, as its author informs us, is not alto- 
gether new tu the public; though, from what is stated in the Preface, we pre- 
sume but very little known. Mr. Grahame, eight years ago, essayed the history, 
to the period of the English revolution of 1688, and published it in two volumes. | 
These having failed in attracting general attention, he has now greatly altered, | 
and added tothem two other volumes, which complete the subject, and give us | 
an account of the colonies till they ceased to be so, and became an independent 
nation. | 

* The first and second volumes of the present work (be explains) may be con- 
sidered as a second edition of the work which I formerly publiehed. They 
embrace the rise of such of those states, comprehended withjn my general plan, 
as were founded prior to the British revolution in 1688, and trace their progress 
till that epoch, and, in several instances, till a period somewhat later. Various 
additional researches which J have made since my first historical publication, 
and in which I have been assisted by suggestions kindly transmitted to me from 
America, have enabled me to correct some important errors by which that work 
was deformed, and to render the present an enlarged and greatly amended edi- 
tion of it. * ; 

“The third and fourth volumes form the second composition which was pros- 
pectively announced in the preface to my first historical publication. ‘They con- 
tinue the history (commenced in the first two volumes) of the older American 
States, and also embrace the rise and progress of those which were subsequently 
founded, till the revolt of the United Provinces from the dominion of Britain, 
and their assumption of national independence. Properly speaking, they form 
a continuation, not of my original publication, but of my origina) work as it has 
been subsequently altered and amended.” 

In a historical and literary point of view, the following statements are 
curious :-— 

‘In the collection of materials for the composition of this work, I have been 
obliged to incur a degree of toil and expense, which in my original coutempla- 
tion of the task, I was very far from anticipating. Considering the connexion | 
that so long subsisted between Great Britain and the American states, the infor- 
ration concerning the early condition and progress of many of these communi- | 
ties, which the public libraries of Britain are capable of supplying, is amazingly 
scanty. Many valuable works illustrative of the history and statistics, both of par- 
ticular states and of the whole North American commonwealth, are wholly un- | 
known in the British libraries : a defect the more discreditable, as these works | 
have long enjoyed a high repute at the seats of learning on the continent of | 
Europe; and as the greater part of them might be proctred without difficulty in 
london or from Americe. After borrowing all the materials that I could so} 
procure, and purchasing as many more asI could find in Britain or obtain from | 

America, my collection proved still so defective in many respects, that in the | 
hope of enlarging it, and in compliance with the advice of my friend Sir William | 

Hamilton (of whose counsel and assistance I can better feel the obligation than 

express the value), I undertook a journey in the year 1825, from Edinburgh, 

where I was then residing, to Gottingen: and in the library of this place, as I 

had been taught to expect, I found a richer treasury of North American litera- 

ture than any, or, indeed, all of the libraries of Britain could at chat time supply. 

From the resources of the Gottingen library, and tl:e liberality with which its | 

administrators have always been willing to render it subservient to the purposes | 

of literary inquiry, I derived great alvantage and assistance. I am indebted also 
to the private collections of various individuals in England, and France, for the | 
perusal of some very rare and not less valuable and interesting works, illustra- | 
tive of the subject of my labours. To particularise all the persons who have | 
thus or otherwise assisted my exertions, and enriched my stock of materials, | 
would weary rather than interest the reader, whom it less imports to know what 

opportunities I have had, than what use I have made of them. Yet I must be 


indulged in one grateful allusion,to the advantage I have enjoyed in the commu- 
nication which I have had the honour of receiving from that illustrious friend of 
America and human nature, the late General La Fayette. 


of men who, having been for a time released from steady industry aud trained to 
the parade and enterprise of military life, were averse to return to more humbly 
laborious avocations. ‘To the officers of the provincial regiments the change 
was rendered the more unacceptable, from their not enjoying the advantage of 
half-pay. ‘Their reluctance to embrace the sober habits and toils of civil life 
was increased by the hopes which they indulged, and which were too soon ful- 
filled, of resuming their military occupation. The late war had not been 
conducted to a decisive issue, and the causes by which it had been kindled 
were evidently not removed. As an antidote to the idleness and dissi- 
pation of manners of which these persons set the example, some be- 
nevolent citizens of Boston, with the aid of the provincial government, 
established in 1749, a society for the promotion of industry and fru- 
gality : and to repair the loss of people occasioned by the war, the assembly at 
the same time granted four townships of land for the use of such foreign Pro- 
testants as might be disposed to emigrate to Massachusetts, and ofieréd to trans- 
port them gratuitously in a frigate that belonged to the province. It has been 
recorded as a proof of the altered tastes and manners of some of the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts, that, in the year 1750, there occurred the first instance 
of a dramatic entertaiument in New England. A tragedy was performed at a 
coffee-house in Boston by two young Englishmen, assisted by some of their 


American comrades. This revel its participators intended to have kept secret | 


from the public ; but in the pressure which occurred at the door to gain admit- 
tance tothe spectacle, a disturbance was created which rendered the affair 
notorious. The legislature,in consequence, promptly interfered to forbid the 


declamations in favour of liberty and re: 
accepted an invitation to dine with the 
after dinner, into an auimated exposition of British tyranny, and of the gallant 
spirit of resistance which it had provoked in America ; and indulged his spurious 
zeal On this theme with such success, as to \emusad tr breast of young La 
Fayette a purer and more generous fire, avd awakened the first glimmering of 
that purpose which soon after broke forth with so much honour and glory, in 
the enterprise by which he staked his life. and fortune ov the cause of Ameri- 
can — And thus the irritated pride and effervescent impatience of a 
dise scion and ally of royalty, was able to rouse the zeal, dormant as 
yet from lack of knowledge and opportunity, of ‘a champion—as virtuous and 
heroic at Jeast as the world has ever produced—of the principles of democracy 
and the just rights of men. So strange (was the remark of La Fayette himself 
fifty-three years after) are the concatenations of human affairs!” 


——_— ’ 
PEN AND INK VIEWS OF THE METROPOLIS. 
THE COLOSSRUM—SswIss COTTAGE. 

* And now,” said my cousin, * imagine yourself in the bosom of the Alps. 

The cottage has only a ground floor and single to bid you welcome to, but 

such has been the rapid march of improvement up the vale of Chamouni that you 
perceive the cowherds can affurd plate glass in their windows. Pray look out. 

How refreshing to be transported in three minutes from the smoke and brickwork . 
of London to shake hands with the pines and precipices, caverns and waterfalls, 
of Alpine regions. They're rather too near for a grand effect, but you can sup- 
pose them proportionably distant and stupendous. There sits an eagle, guard- 
ing his imaginary eyrie in the face of the cliff, Howadmirably contrived this 
projecting cave is to awaken ideas of picturesque roofs and rustic galleries, and 
at the same time prevent the inquisitive eye from espying the nakedness of the 
land above and around. Within, too, you have the primitive foyer, piled with 
glowing coke from the Mont Blanc eries and gasworks, and surmounted by 
andiron pinnacles of the best ; Yonder behold the hospita- 
ble table spread with Verey’s choicest confectionary for the refresiment of weary 

travellers, in whose honesty the absent proprictor relies, hoping, as usual, to find 
the value in hard cash—all in a heap, when the Snow melts —(Don’t try the ex- 
periment just now, for thas extra-ordinary old ** Swiss boy” will jingle the money 
par habitude ne par Vintention, and talk Cockney, and spoil the illusion.)}—What 
a pity the picture of the dogs of St. Bernard is not hung here instead of in the 
steam-engine bandbox that is pulled up and pushed down like a piston through 
the vertebra! cylinder of St. Paul's panorama, at the other side of the Glacier. 
Here you behold “ Napoleon’s rustic sofa, brought from St. Helena,”’ with a rail 
vut at the back, through which he used to thrust bis leg for variety ; or, as this 
label elegantly expresses it, ‘to indulge a favourite position while reading.” 
Barry O'Meara and Las Cases very culpably pass over bis exile among theseicy 
deserts, lest they should heap additional odiam on poor Sir Hudson Lowe ; but 
there's a ‘* Bohemian witch,” who attends here for evening entertainment, re- 
clines on Napoleon’s seat, and tells fortunes thereupon to one at atime ; she can 
tell you all about it; but, like most ladies of her profession, she begs leave to 
sleep rather long in the morning, and is off duty in daylight.” 

‘* How happy I am to have you for a Swiss guide, my dear Peter, otherwise 
I might imagine myself atthe kitchen window of one of the new suburban villas, 
on a level with the odoriferous Regent’s Canal, outside Grosvenor Gate. This 
water, that we appear to be sailing on, cottage and all, in the Chinese raft style, 
is a true emulsion of London clay, but the aroma that assails us therefrom is not 
at all argillaccous. It rather resembles what I smelled in passing the Guana 
| Islands when a fleet of Chili vessels were loading cargoes of that powerful 
| manure.” 

Your olfactory nerves have an excellent memory, John ; and now that con- 
cealment is impossible, I may honestly confess to you that this was the Swiss 
duck pond. Your South-American experience may probably have rendered you 
aware that no body can colour and beautify water like the duck. Though he 
paints in water colours they are unfading, and fixed to a degree that puzzles the 
best filters. A splendid fountain, representing a perfect temple, whose arches 
were living waters, containing blazing altars and officiating nymphs was exhibited 
on the evening stage within, and caused great delight for a few nights; but as 
the one supply of water circulates through all these lakes, fountains, and 
torrents, tropical and alpine, venous and arterial, by the power of a steam engine 
which serves as the aorta of the concern, it was soon discovered that the ducks 
had not only dyed but perfumed the circulating medium to an overpowering 
extent. The water nymphs demand additional drams and salaries, and the 
spectators called for fresh air, smelling bottles and champagne. 

‘Mr. Yates then he flew to the pond in a rage, &c. 
Crying dilly dilly, dilly dilly, come and be killed !"" 
| And the ducks were killed and eaten accordingly. But, as Ollapod says, 
Rhubarb is rhubarb, senna is senna!’ and as Tom Moore truly sings— 
‘ Like the vase in which roses have once been distilled, 
You may break you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’ 





repetition of such p-actices ; and for the preservation of that system of economy | The colour of the water is however very natural in the eyes of our good citizens 
and sobriety which had been transmitted to the present generation from their | if they were to be suddenly transported to the brink of a real Swiss lake in the 


forefathers, a law was passed prohibiting all theatrical performances. 
reasons assigned in the preamble of the act, are ‘* the prevention and avoidance 
of the many great mischiefs which arise from public stage plays, interludes, and 


| Othertheatrieal entertainments, which not only occasion great and unnecessary | 


expenses, and discourage industry and frugality, but likewise tend greatly to in- 
crease impiety and a contempt for religion.’ ”’* 


The | glaciers, produced by the melting of pure snow and ice, they would swear it 


| was ‘a delusion, an indigo vat, spiritualized with blue ruin, half-and-half.” 

| Very likely ; the intense cerulean hue of those upper ice-fed lakes, ere their 
waters receive the green tinge of vegetation in their passage through the lower 
| and larger ones, surpasses everything but the mountain skies above— 

{ ‘So deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.’ 


} ‘ 
We continue with portion of a general literary glance at America about the | Bat, Peter, to tell you the truth, my conception has becn quite at fault ever 


middle of last century. 

** A taste for the study of botany and zoology was awakened in America by 
Mark Catesby, the English naturalist, who visited South Carolina in 1722, and 
nine years after, published at London his Natural History ef Carolina and Florida. 


since | entered this anomalous region. Ave you sure the cottage is intended 
| for a Swiss one, built as it is in the bed of the torrent, right under the precipice 
and in absolute contact with the waterfall? Why, a pebble spurned down Hom 
' the summit by an eagle, or a lammer-geyer, would fall bang through the roof 


‘These walks of science, than which none are more closely allied with temperance | like a thunderbolt ! and the first warm shower on the Dent du Midi would blow 


and virtue, were now cultivated with ardour and success by Colden, an inhabi-4 "P, and sweep away house and household, like straws on its surface. 


tant, and afterwards Jieutenant-governor, of New York,—Glover and Clayton, 
Virginian planters,—Garden, a physician in South Carolina, and other learned 
and intelligent men ; but by none with greater genius and celebrity than John 
Bartram, a Peonsylvanian quaker and farmer, whom Linneus pronounced to be 


A . | 
‘‘ the greatest natural botanist in the world.” Bartram established the first | : 
botamical garden in America, and in pursuit of his favourite study, performed , falling cliffs and so forth. 


Perhaps 
| the architect intended the cottage for the climate of the Andes of Paraguay 
‘where it never rains and where Captain Head found the houses built across 
the river channels of the ravines, fearless of the supply of melting snow exceed- 
ing the demand from New Year’s Day to Christmas.” 

«Very true; but you perceive the architect bas taken all precautions against 
He has planted none but dwarf pines: the upper 


numerous journeys, with unwearied vigour and dauntless courage, among the | strata of precipices. caverns, trees, &c., are constructed of canvass (transparent, 


fiercest and most jealous of the Indian tribes. . At the age of seventy he travelled 
through East Florida, in order to explore its natural productions, and afterwards 
published a journal of his observations. And yet withal, he supported a nuine- 
rous family by his own personal labour as a farmer. He was a pious and bene- 
volent man, and gave liberty to the only slave whom he possessed, and who 
gratefully remained with him as a voluntary servant. 
of the most illustrivus societies and academies in Europe : and, before his death, 
received the appointment of American botanist to the British king. Some 
proficieney in mathematics and astronomy had already been evinced by the 
Americans. John Winthrop, a native of Boston, and vow professor of mathe- 
matics in Harvard College, was a man of profound research and extensive learn- 
ing. He was highly respected by the philosophers of Europe, and published a 
treatise upon comets, which gained him much celebrity. ‘Thomas Godfrey, of 
Philade|phia, a self-taught mathematician, the Pascal of America, invented about 
this time the instrament which, by a misnomer injurious to his fame, passes 
under the name of Hadiey’s quadrant. David Rittenhouse, of Pennsylvania, 
had now begun those philosophical researches, in the course of which he was 
led foratime to believe himself the first author of the sublime invention of 

fluxions, and subsequently gained great repute as an astronomer and the inventor 
of the American orrery. ‘l‘his remarkable man occupied originally a very humble 
station ; and in his youth, while conducting a plough, frequently traced on its 

handles his mathematical calculatigns.” 

Having mentioned La Fayette, we shall conclude with a singular story re- 
specting him which we do not remember to have anet with before ; and which 
affords aremarkable proof of the strange springing of important effects from 
unimportant causes :— 

In 1776, “It was the force of public opinion in France that ultimately over- 
came the scruples of the French court, and prevailed with it to espouse openly 
the cause of America. The most active, the most influential, and the most 


generous promoter and partisan of this cause in France, and indeed in Europe, } 


was a young French officer, the Marquis de la Fayette. The circumstance 
from which his connexion with America originated was curious and remarkable, 


'and occurred in the commencement of the present year, when this illustrious 


friend of hvman liberty, then in the nineteenth year of his age, was in garrison 
with his regiment at the town of Metz. Here arrived, in the course of a con- 


| tinental tour which he was pursuing, the Duke of Gloucester, brother of the 
| King of Britain, who, having contracted a marriage that was deemed unsuitable 


to his dignity. was discountenanced by his reigning brother, and denied the 
privilege of presenting hie duchess at court. The duke songht to cover his 
disgrace under the show of a conscientious opposition to the measures and 
policy of the British government, and vented his discontent in passionate 





* + 4 theatre was at last established in Boston in the year 1794.—Holmes. But 
the ancient spirit and manners of New England, though expelled from this sanctuary, 
still continued to flourish among the sober and prosperous citizens of Salem; and 
when the manager of the Boston theatre applied to the proprietors of the market- 
house of Salem, for leave to exhibit a dramatic entertainment inthe upper story of 
this building, he was informed by them, in reply, that they would sooner set it on fire. 
—Dwight’s Travels. In Connecticut, perhaps, the most moral and happy ofthe North 
American States, theatrical performances continued to be prohibited by law inthe 
commencement of the nineteenth century ,.”"—Jbid, 





adj ‘nation ! 
He was elected a member , Whilst absorbed in admiration! 


for variety), and visitors need not be alarmed by a rainy day, for they can see 
' that the hydraulic main pipe which conveys the supply for the waterfall through 
that cavern, is only an ineh and a quarter in bore, an assurance as efficacious 
| and consolatory as the rainbow was after the deluge. he effect in these con- 
vex mirrors is really pretty; but take care you don’t step into the duck-pond 
’ Tis a complete water-trap for those whose 
organs of locality are exuberant, and of cautiousness not proportionate. And now 
look at those aquatic caverns, like mouths of the Styx, in which a whole desseré 
of sticks and straws lie undigested. Observe the peculiarity which those 
arched and groined rocks present. Well may the geologists say that dip is very 
deceptive, and presents no characteristic indication of stratification, for you can 
perceive that the strata dip ‘all round the hat’ of each arch, to the masonic cen- 
tre, is on true architectural principles. Perhaps the mason thought ita pity tocon 
| ceal bis well-fitted keystones, and knew there was no need of a Roman cement 
surface to hold his rustic rock work together. ‘There is a pretty pancramie dio- 
rama of Swiss scenery within, in which several movements may be seen when 
the machinery happens to be in repair and working humour, which, however, the 
old Cockney Swiss boy whispered me just new, was not ihe case, ‘the vheels 
vanting hoil and some cogs.’ ” 
‘Well, let us not volunteer in search of further disappointments. What 
scientific displays have they provided for our instruction in the evening*”’ 


“They promised largely, but the water temple only played for two nights, and 
Drummond's light only illaminated the apex of the dome for about a week at 
first starting. Lord H-—, who patronizes the concern, assured us that they 


| were preparing two splendid glass vases to contain tempting heaps of golden 
coin, so defended by the natural magic of magnetism, that all who pleased to 
try the strength of their nerves would essay in vain to grasp a single sovereign, 
though they lay in profusion within reach, unprotected by anything but a few 
| inches of electrified water. However, nothing of the kind has been forthcotning, 
and we see as little of scientific exhibitions by day as we hear of Braham’s vocal 
‘ones by night. The Adelaide Gallery for me! We must pay it snother visit, 
to see the effects produced by Carey’s new application of Coddington’s ens to 
the oxy-hydrogen microscope, giving an additional magnifying power of about 
twenty millions. A flea seen under it stands about 20 feet high, and 45 feet 
long. Aquatic animalcule, invisible tothe naked eye, now sit there for their 
| portraits as matters of course. Ha! a shower in the duck pond. Restez trans 
| guillr,a la Napoleon, while it lasts, or make up your mind to ‘take the rain, 
| like George the Fourth. We are in an inhospitable region hereabouts, and for 
| the next mile of our walk might as well be calling for coach, cab, or omnibus, 
| from the summit of the Jungtraa.” 
ee 


Sunmiary. 


The Calcutta Agricultural and Horticultural Socicty has resolved on publish- 
ing a quarterly Journal of its proceedings, which, from the latest accounts, seem 
to possess much interest. 

Sir John Malcolm.—The foundation-stone for a columnar monument to this 
distinguished man has been laid by Sir James Graham (attended by the neigh- 
| bouring gentry, and with due masonic ceremonies) on one of his native hills, neas 
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re his admiring countrymen will have a conspicuous object to 
Coie we follow his bright example. and remind them of a family whose 
elevation is an honour to Scotland and the Scottish character. 

Roman Remains.—It is stated that the remains of three columns have been 
recently discovered on the north side of Westgate Street, Gloucester, the archi- 
tecture of which seems to indicate that this might be the site of the pretorium 

.f that Roman station. 
Ear thquake.—A dreadful earthquake, on the 12th ultimo, has utterly destroy- 
. ed Castiglioni Bovelle, and buried more than a hundred of the inhabitants of the 
former and several of the latter under the ruins, All Calabria Atra felt the 
shock, which was followed, at brief intervals, by ten others. In several places 
_persons were killed and wounded by the fall of houses. 

Shakspeare’s Monument.—Mr. Britton, with his characteristic zeal and acti- 
vity, is promoting a subscription in London for the restoration of Shakspeare’s 
tomb, and the chancel of Stratford church, where it stands. In pursuance of 
chis design, a London committee has been appointed tu co-operate with the 
neblemen and gentlemen of Warwickshire, who are engaged in the same cause. 
We observe the names of Bulwer, Rogers. Chantry, Brockden, H. T. Hope, 
&c. &c. among the number, and the subscription being limited to a sovereign, 
we have no doubt it will be speedily filled up to the amount required. 


Monwmental Truth.—In a village churchyard a few miles from town, there 1s 
-e superb monument, which, after narrating the name, merits, and death of the 
“<peorinhabitant below,” rather oddly adds the armorial motto, which is ‘‘ nolens 
calens,”’—will he, nill he. 

Sir James South —Sir James, so zealously attached ta his observatory, has, 
. among his friends, obtained a very happy and poetical soubriquet ;—he is called 
~<“the star-light (k)night.” 

London University.—At a general meeting of the proprietors of the London 
University on Wednesday, Lord Brougham, Mr. Tooke, Mr. Hume, Mr. War- 
burton, &c. &c. present, it was after considerable discussion, agreed to accept 
ttve plan for conferring degrees, and other conduct of the university, proposed by 
aministers ; and a council was appointed to carry the same into effect. 

vlophon.—A new instrument, under this name, courted from us 4 visit to 
the Poultry. It bears some resemblance to the organ; and was ably played by 
au enthusiast musician, to whom we listened with satisfaction. 

This is “ the patent age of new inventions,” truly. A new kind of horse- 
shoe has, it is said, been invented by a veterinary surgeon of Taunton, Somerset- 
shire, which is said to succeed most completely, having been tried by an exten- 
sive ceach proprietor previously to the inventor taking out his patent. They 
are produced by a machine with steam power to the number of 3,000 an hour, 
and can be sold at 2d. each—one fourth of the usual cost. 


The Tear. 
Sweet tribute of the parting hour, 
Twin-sister of the word—farewell ; 
Thy honied nectar has a pow’r 
Beyond what human tongues can tell. We 


Hope. 
Hope is a bright, a sempiternal star, 
Shining serene in love’s extensive sphere ; 
By whose soft light the trav’ller from afar 
Sees what he wishes, and forgets to fear. u. i 

“When the Pique was paid off last week, the admiralty Board desired Captain 
the Hon. H. Rous to express to his officers and ship’s company, “ their appro- 
bation of the conduct of himself, his officers, and crew under his command, 
it extricating the Pique from the perilous situation she was in, when on shore 
on the coast of Labrador, and on her subsequent voyage home, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, and such as required skill and exertions of no 
ordinary kind.” We understand that the gallant Captain will shortly re-com- 
saission the Pique. 

[tis a curious fact that Prince Tafleyrand only cats once in the four-and-twenty 
hours, and that is at dinner. His habits are so well known, that he will come 
and sit down at table, where a meal is going on, in his own family, and join in 
conversation, but no one ever thinks of offering him anything. 


There are now two curious old manuscripts in the library at Paris, called 
“The Vow to the Peacock,’* and “ The Return to the Peacock.” The subject 
of the first is the following story :—A peacock, which has been killed by acci- 
deut, is brought in with great pomp and ceremony to a splendid feast, cooked ; 
hut, according to the ingenious contrivance of the ancient cuisine, still attired in 
its feathers. Before it was carved, all the guests, male and female, made vows 


upen it. The Knights vowed divers feats of arms, and the ladies vowed con- 
stancy 


| Inthe course of one of my excursions in the Navigator Islands, my confi- 
‘dence was put to a severe test, as I observed, while wandering amongst the trees, 
| far from the reach of any assistance, several natives approaching, armed with 
spears, poised, as if in the act of throwing, and they immediately began exer- 
‘cising their skill, by seeing whose weapon could approach the nearest to me 
without striking me. During the several minutes that they were occupied with 
this alarming experiment, IJ remained perfectly still, and affected to be amused 

at the whole proceeding. On being afterwards asked, through the medium of an 


juterpreter, whether I thought it was their intention to kill me, I answered, no, | 


that never having injured them, I did not suppose they would intentionally 
‘harm me. This reply seemed to give great satisfaction, and the whole party 
| pressed their noses against mine, and laughed heartily in token of approbation.— 
Nightingale’s Oceanic Sketches. 
NAPOLEON AND LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The following comparison between the present despot of France and 
| Napoleon Bonaparte is, we understand, pretty generally circulated throughout 
| the dominions of Le Roi Citoyen. hae 
| Napoleon in order to reign deposed no one; Louis Philippe dethroned 

Henry V. ‘b 
| Napoleon ruled fifteen years with twelve ministers; Louis Philippe has tried 
| upwards of fifty during a reign of five. : 

Under Napoleon Europe was really in a state of agitation, and France com- 
paratively tranquil; under Louis Philippe, Europe is comparatively tranquil, 
and France positively distracted. ; . 

| Napoleon declared war against kings, but never made it against royalty ; Leuis 
Philippe wages war against royalty, but does not declare it against kings. ; 

Napoleon used his generals only in a time of war; Louis Philippe calls his 
generals into action in a time of peace. 

Both republicans and legitimists surrounded the throne of Napoleon ; the 
saine parties now conspire against that of Louis Philippe. 

Napoleon, a single Corsican, is already enrolled in the family of the Cesars ; 
Louis Philippe, descended from the blood of the Bourbons, cannot find a woman 
who will wed the heir to his crown. : 

Napoleon required only a budget of eight hundred millions, and four hundred 
thousand soldiers, to make him respected by all the world ; four hundred thous- 
and soldiers, and a budget of twelve hundred millions, are not sufficient to make 
Louis Philippe respected by the French. 





By the late arrival. 

A proposition has been made in the county of Hants to raise a subscription, 
at the rate of one sovereign each subscriber, for the purpose of presenting @ 
splendid shieid to the Duke of Wellington, as Lord Lieutenant of that county.— 
Standard. 
| The Town Council of Edinburgh have unanimously elected Sir Charles 
| Bell to the Professorship of Surgery in the University of that city. 
| According to the recent ordinance of the Prussian cabinet, no Israelite can 
| hereafter act as a judge-arbitrator in Prussia ; in consequence of which all the 


| Jews who were appointed to this office have been obliged toresign. They are 





numerous, and some of them of high character. One of them, at Berlin, is a 
member of the municipal council. 


Office of Ordinance, Dec. 14 —Corps of R. Sappers and Miners—Ser). Major 

J. Hilton to be Quartermaster v. Galloway, dec., Nov. 9. 
| Bowhill, the magnificent seat of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleugh, has 
, been the scene of princely hospitality for the last few weeks. Numerous enter- 
| tainments have been given to the friends and neighbours of the Noble Duke ona 

most splendid scale, and a few evenings since a ball and supper were given by 
| their Graces to their numerous tenantry in the counties of Selkirk and Roxburgh, 
| amounting to nearly 300 persons. 
| On Thursday both Houses of Parliament re-assembled, (the term of proroga- 
| tion having concluded,) for the purpose of being further prorogued, with the 
| customary formalities, till Feb. 4th, then to meet for the despatch of business. 
| Charles Aylmer, Esq., has been appointed Assistant, or Deputy, to the new 
| Treasurer of the Navy, Sir Henry Parnell, under the new arrangement created 
| by the Act passed last Session for consolidating the duties of that office with 
| those ef the Paymaster-General. 
The Duke and Duchess of Gordon, after visiting the Duke and Duchess of 
| Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, and some other families of distinction, will proceed 
| to their fine domain and mansion, Gordon Castle, in the county of Banff, where 





February 6, 
of the finest wool. For turbans, nothing is more appropriate and elegant than 
the Mouseline d' Aboukir, ornamented by a bird of paradise, or a diamond aigrette. 
—London Dec. 26 

War Office, Dec. 18.—3d Regt. of Lgt. Drags. : Capt. G. A. Malcolm, from 


the 60th Ft., to be Capt., v. H. Phillips, who rets. upon h. p. Unatt rec. the 
diff —8th Do: Cor. A. G. Grant, to be Lt., by pur., v. Rogers, who rets.; G. 


| J. Vernon, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Grant.—Ist Regt. of Ft.: Quarter- 





| they will continue to entertain different parties in the style of old English hos- | 


pitality, until the meeting of Parliament. 


| 
| 


The treaty for the contract of marriage between the Queen of Portugal and | 
“ The Return of the Peacock” represents the lady to whom the pea- | Prince Ferdinand Augustus of Saxe Coburg was signed at Coburg by the re- | 


cack belonged, bitterly deploring its loss, and describes at great length the image | spective Plenipotentiaries of the high contracting parties on the 1st Dec., which | 


at the bird, formed of gold and precious stones, which she had made, to preserve 
the likeness of her favourite. 


Oceanic Sketches, by T. Nightingale, Esq., are too fine for their purpose ;— | 


they give us no new information, and their chief merit is in the plates, which are 
add and characteristic. 


adMietion. 


His disease was the typhus fever, which ended his valuable life at | 


was the anniversary of the accession of the House of Braganza, at the period 
| of the revolution of Portugal. 
The Conservatives of Leeds are about to present Lady Anne Beckett with a 
| beautiful marble bust of Sir John Beckett, by Behnes, at a cost of 200 guineas, 
as a token of their esteem for that learned and distinguished gentleman. 


The late Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury.—Portions of nearly all the bones 


i@ o’ciock on Sunday night, leaving his young and beautiful wife inconsolable, | of the deceased Marchioness were discovered atthe early part of the week, 


aud in a state which, while it holds out the prospect of an heir to the house of 
Mitzwiliam, renders the blow that has fallen on her doubly afflicting. Lady 
Muilsen is the daughter of the Earl of Liverpool, and has only been a few months 
maacried. It is but a sburt ume since we noticed the splendid fétes given at the 
peiacely residence of the Earl of Fitzwilliam, to celebrate the marriage of his 
Lardship’s son, and now it is our melancholy task to record the death of this 
premising young nobleman, whose acquirements and amiable qualities had won 
the esteem and regard of all who had the happiness of knowing him. 


The Steward of the Earl of Egremont, named Tyler, died recently, leaving | 


a cetane of more that £150,000, which he has bequeathed to his sister and her 
family. 


M. Evrat, one of the most eminent physicians in Paris, died lately, after a 
protracted illness. 

The subscription at Calcutta for a memorial to Lord W. Bentinck amounted 
im May last to 34,683 rupees, and that for one to Lady Bentinck to nearly 8,000 
rupees. 

Orders have been sent to the Custgn House officers at Calais to search for 
and seize some cases of caricatures coming from England, which had been 
made in London, against the principal political personages in Paris. 

An University Pitt Club has just been established at Cambridge. 

Letters from Vienna state that the Emperor of Austria having expressed a 
wish that the expense to which his capital is usually put on a new accession 
anight be spared, or devoted to some more useful purpose than mere ceremony, it 


has been resolved to construct an aqueduct for the due supply of the suburbs of | 


Vesna with water, and a subscription has been commenced to carry it into 
eect 

General Allard, who has just arrived at Paris, from India, has brought with 
him a quantity of antique medals, most of which go back to the expedition of 
Afexander to India. Several of them were picked up on the spot, where histo- 
rans agree in placing the field of battle which decided the fate of Porus, and 
many others are even of greater antiquity. Itis said that the French Govern- 
ment intend purchasing the collection for the King’s library 


A pair of Mandrils have just been received at the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
lens. They stand about five feet in height, and are of most powerful and robust 
make. 

4n English statistician, F. Corbaux, Esq., 
age at which ladies usually marry in Paris, 
cided enter the happy state at 21. 


Strong Parental Affection —A weaver of St. Denis 
soa, to whom he was most affectionately attached, be 
hension of the youth's being drawn for the army, as he was unable to.pay the 
money for a substitute. Heconsulted a lawyer as to the means of getting his 
son exempted. Among the causes of exemption enumerated by the counsel he 
mentioned the eldest sons of widows. Satisfied with this information, M Vater 
returned home, and hung himself, leaving a note declaring that his onl motive 
vas (9 save his son from the conscription. 4 

The family of Admiral de Rigny is about to errect to his 
maxsoleum, in white marble, at the cemetry of Pére la Chaise 
reliefs wil vepresent France and Greece wee 
of Navarino. The other will represent the brave Adiniral on the Syrene at the 
neriod of the combat. A certain number of medals struck on the 

be victory of Navarino are to be deposited in the first stone 


Johnson on the Diffusion of Knowledge.—* How false,” 
0 say that ‘in ancient times learning was not a disgrace to a 
*u aucient times a peer was as ignorant as any one else. 
“gry to have it thought he could write his name. 
po 5 a? with a degree of ignorance with which nobody would now dare to 
~— _ J ler ee angry when I hear ancient times praised at the ex- 

sept ones bison P here is now a great deal more learning in the world 
‘ tly ; for it ig universally diffused. 


man who knows as much Greek and Latin as 
enuch mathematics as Newton : 
, 


end Latin, and who know 


’ F. R. S. has been calculating the 
The maximum number he has de- 


» named Vatet, having a 
came distressed at the appre- 


memory a superb 
One of the bas- 
ping over the tomb of the conqueror 


occasion of 
of the monument. 


said he, * is all this, 
peer, as it is now !’ 
He would have been 
Men in ancient times dared 


You have perhaps, no 
Bentiey ; no man who knows as 
but you have many more men who know Greek 
mathematics."—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 


| together with several trinkets worn by heron the day of the lamentable catas- 
troplie. It being considered that sufficient had been found for the purpose of 
holding an inquest, that ceremony was performed on Wednesday. The Jury 
| immediately returned a verdict to the effect that the deceased had been acci- 
| dentally burned to death. 


| Lord John Scott, accompanied by a party of noble friends, intends shortly to 
| pay a visit to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


H. L. Bulwer, Esq., having arrived at Brussels as the Charge d’Affaires, Sir 
George Hamilton has taken his departure for Berlin. 
| Viscount Acheron has been appointed Colonel of the Armagh Militia, in the 


,room of his father the Earl of Gosford, the new Governor-in-Chief of the 
| Canadas. 


| the enjoyment of perfect health. 

Downing Street, Dec. 16.—Lord Glenelg has received a communication from 
Mr. Warrington. bis Majesty’s Consul General at Tripoli, by which it appears 
that the blockade of the coast of that Regency (announced in the London Ga- 
zelle of the 22d September, 1835) has been withdrawn. 

We understand that Paganini is expected in London shortly after Christmas. 


Young Kean is performing in the Dublin Theatre, where, during his present 
visit, he has attracted larger audiences then any other London actor. 

Westminster Hall is expected to be thoroughly repaired and re-opened at the 
commencement of next Term. The walls have been all cased and ornamented 
in the interior with fine stone; the floor, which had been raised since the Hall 
was first built, to prevent it from being overflowed by the high tides, has been 
lowered, and has a good effect. The beautiful roof has been repaired through- 
out, and also the fine Gothic window at the west end of the building. 


A meeting took place on Calais Sands, on Sunday last, between Messrs. 
Rooke and Montague, two Englishmen, who were attended by their seconds, 
Messrs Forbes and Bonteen. The cause of meeting was, it is said, some harsh 
expressions arising out of a gambling transaction, which were applied by Mr, 
Rooke to Mr. Montague, but which the former is said to have offered to retract 
on the spot previous to any hostile proceeding, the result of which was, that Mr. 


| Rooke was killed. The surviving parties have, it is said, surrendered to the 
French authorities. 


. The subscriptions in aid of the monument to Earl Grey, in Newcastle upon 
| Tyne, are said to amount to nearly £2,000. It has been determined by the 
Committee that the memorial is to be a column surmounted by a statue of his 
Lordship, to be placed in a conspicuous situation in the town. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


| 
| 





The | 
The death of Lord Milton has plunged many of our noble families in deep | €*pense has been defrayed by a subscription, of one guinea each subscriber. 


master C. Piaters, from the 48th Ft., to be Quartermaster, v. Langford, app. to 
the 57th Ft.—3ist Ft.: Lt. D. B. T. Dodgin, to be Adj., v. O'Leary, prom. in 
the 55th Ft.—41st Ft.: W. Lawrence, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Holmes, 
who retires.—48th Ft. : Quartermaster S. Johnson, from the 57th Ft., to be 
Quartermaster, v. Pieters, app. to the Ist Ft.—57th Ft. : Quartermaster J. E. 
Langford, from the Ist Ft. tebe Quartermaster, v. Johnson, app. to the 48th Ft. 
—60th Ft.: Capt. E. C. Giffard, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt., paying the 
diff., v. Malcolm, app. to the 3d Lgt. Drags.—2d West India Regt.; R.C. 
Morris, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Adams, whose app. has not taken place.— 
Hospital Staff—G. Galland, Gent., to be Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. Hamilton, 
who rets.—Memorandum—The h.p. of Lieut.-Col. J. Berington, of the 3d 
Provisional Battalion of Militia, has been cancelled from the 18th inst., inclusive, 
he having accepted a commuted allowance.—Memorandum—His Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to permit the 93d Regt of Ft. to bear onits colours and 
app., the words “* Cape of Good Hope,” in commemoration of the gallantry dis- 
played by the Regiment at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, on 8th Ja- 
nuary, 1806. 


_—»>—- 
TRAGIC EVENT AT THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 

Miss Mary Ann Bethel was the eldest daughter of the late Mr. Bethel, clerk 
of the works at Fort Regent, and at the period of her death was only twenty 
years old. She was tall and slender, of a delicate complexion, and rather pretty ; 
and is represented as possessing a gentle and amiable disposition, an excellent 
heart, and a lively intellect : but a highly excited and romantic imagination. 
Two years ago she became acquainted with Monsieur Marin, a French teacher 
of music and dancing, many years resident in this island, and who was intro- 
duced to give her lessons onthe guitar. He is married, has one child, and his 
wife is now unhappily in an advanced state of pregnancy. 

During the long and intimate acquaintance that had subsisted between Miss 
Bethel and her music master, she was in the habit of frequently going to his 
house ; and they were also too often seen together, not only in the street, but 
also in retired and soiitary places. Curiosity was excited in consequence, and 
the public voice began to make free with the young lady’s reputation. 

Amongst others, Mrs. Marin was not slow in suspecting the improper inter- 
course that subsisted between her husband and Miss Bethel ; and her suspicions 
were more than realised by the discovery in Marin‘s desk of certain letters from 
the unhappy young lady, displaying a devotedness of affection, and an anxious 
repetition of fond and endearing terms, which could only spring from the most 
unbounded and uncalculating passion. The discovery of this correspondence by 
the afflicted wife of Marin hastened the dreadful catastrophe. 

At this period, Miss Bethel lived with the family of Mr. Barber, in Halkett- 
place, where she was held in much estimation. On Saturday week the un- 
pleasant reports about Miss Bethel came to Mr. Barber’s ear, and he considered 
it his duty, as the father of a family, to have them investigated, and he requested 
Mrs. Barber to speak to Miss Bethel about them. After this conversation, 
which took place at two o’clock on Saturday afternoon, Miss Bethel went out, 
and about half-past four she returned and kissed Mrs. Barber and child, and 
seemed much affected; her air, her manner, and her looks all betrayed the 
unhappy state of her mind. She said she was going somewhere—Mr. Barber 
does not recollect where——and with a heart-breaking tone and manner she 
begged Mrs. Barber to accept some trifles in memory of her, and then went 
away. Between seven and eight o’clock she again returned to see Mrs. Barber, 
and then appeared in such a state of agitation that Mrs. Barber thought it 
necessary to acquaint her husband with it, who went to Mrs. Bethel’s house to 
inform her of what had taken place. It was then about ten o'clock, and Mr. 
Barber learnt from Mrs. Bethel that her daughter was missing; and he was 
given anoteto read which had been found on Miss Bethel’s desk. It was a 
most affecting letter from the unhappy young lady to her brother Henry, in 
which she stated her intention to die. All these circumstances combined to 
inspire,the fainily of Miss Bethel with the most lively terrors for her safety, and 
an active search was immediately set on foot. All inquiries were fruitless ; and 
from that period nothing was heard of Miss Bethel by her family until her death 
was announced to them on Monday morning. 

It appears that, after the discovery of the correspondence by Mrs. Marin, the 
latter had a violent quarrel with Miss Bethel in town, and threatened to deliver 
the letters to her mother. ‘To prevent this, Miss Bethel ran to Marin’s house, 
in the hope of getting them into her possession ; but the injured wife followed 
her close, and, with the assistance of her sister, attempted to turn her out. This 
was resisted by Marin, who, after ill-treating his wife and sister-in-law, shut him- 
self into a room with Miss Bethel, from which they soon after absconded. In 
the evening, Marin demanded the letters from his wife, and on her refusal he 
threatened to poison himself. To this menace Mrs. Marin paid no attention, and 
between seven and eight o’clock her husband went out, and was heard no more 


| of until Monday morning ; though it appears that he returned to the house at a 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


later hour in the evening, and, raising the sash of the parlour window, put his 
watch inside. After leaving his house, Marin bought small quantities of lauda- 
num at the shops of several apothecaries, under the pretence of tooth-ache, and 
thus filled two small phials. A few moments after he met Miss Bethel. She 
informed him that in consequence of the exposé which had taken place, she had 
obtained a phial of laudanum, and had swallowed the contents of it. Marin 
then informed her that he was resolved to do as she had done, and desired her 
to stay there until he went again to procure some more laudanum. She refused 
to wait for him in that place, for fear of being observed, but went to Clare-street, 
behind the parade, whilst Marin went and procured another small phial of lauda- 
num. He then rejeined Miss Bethel in Clare-street, where he took the poison. 
They then tvok the road to St. Aubin’s, with the view of dying in some retired 
spot, but afterwards changed their intention, and went towards Rouge Bouillon. 


| After going about to various places, they repaired to a shed constructed in a large 


field, known by the name of the Bullock-field, situate on Mont Millais: they 
Mrs. Fitzherbert bas arrived at her delightful residence on the Old Steyne, in | 


were about an hour going there. In that miserable retreat they passed the day, 
and took more of the laundanum; but towards night fall, the poison not having 
operated, Marin divided what remained of it in the large phial into two equal 
parts, and having given one to Miss Bethel, he swallowed the other himself. 
This not having produced the desired effect, Marin went to town in the evening, 
and after having tried in vain to procure arsenic at two apothecaries, he went to 
another, where he complained that the rats ate his pigeons, and demanded, and 
obtained two pennyworth, in a paper labelled in large letters “* Poison.” Marin 
also requested an ounce of opium, which exciting the surprise of Mr. Bannister 
and Dr. Francis, who happened to be in the shop at the time, and who remarked 
that the rats would not eat opium, it was refused to him. Marin then quitted 
the shop with his fatal cargo, and rejoined Miss Bethel under the shed, where 
they took the arsenic by pinches, and lay down in expectation of death. During 


| the night Miss Bethel pushing Marin gently with her hand, asked if he was dead, 
| and on his replying in the negative, she cried, ** Oh! let me die the first.” The 


| 


| administered to him, when he vomited copiously. 


- 7 > ; ; | 
[he modistes and conturiers of Paris are at present busily occupied in pre- 


paring costumes de soirées. For this purpose they employ the richest and most 


splendid silks and satins, which a.most stand upright of themselves. Among 
the articles most in request are reps Algerien, figured in satin flowers: velvet 
embroidered in every variety of colour; and satin fleur de lises. 
In the make of dresses, the taste of the middle ages still prevails ; but, by a 
j still greater approximation to that taste, sleeves are beginning to lose some 
portion of their hitherto excessive fulness. Some, indeed, are made almost 
close to the arm; and the fulness is produced by bouillons of gauze, or coquis 
of ribbon, which entirely cover the sleeves. Sometimes the fulness is formed 
merely by three falls of blond or lace ; bands on the draperies of the corsage are 
indispensable with this style of sleeves. 

; Garnitures are by no means in accordance with the immense fulness at present 
given to the jypons The numerous folds at the bottom of the dress most fre- 
quently have the effect of producing an unpleasing confusion in the trimming 
Yet, nevertheless, ornaments of various kinds are employed this winter. 
the most novel may be mentioned rowleauz of ostrich feathers of a colour corres. 
ponding with that of the satin or velvet composing the dress. The same trim- 
ming, of smaller dimensions, may be employed for the corsage. But this is 
merely a fantasie, which will certainly not acquire general favour. 


Ball dresses of the Mouselinc d’ Aboukir have a splendid effect. This new 


earthly sufferings of this most pitiable victim of misplaced affection were at 
length terminated about ten o’clock on Monday morning. 

About half-past eleven on the same Morning, Marin quitted the dead body of 
the poor girl, after having covered it with his cloak, and took the road to St. 
Clement’s, for the purpose of drowning himself. Passing through George 
‘Town, he stopped at the house of Mr. Wm. Westley, a friend of Miss Bethel’s 
family, whom he acquainted with the horrid transaction that had taken place. 
Mr. Westley accordingly went with Marin far enough to ascertain the scene of 
this horrid tragedy, and leaving the latter in charge of the body, he ran to town 
for assistance, and on his return with a medical gentleman, and others, they found 
the unfortunate young woman extended on the ground in a corner of the shed, 
covered with Marin’s cloak, with her bonnet on her head and one of her shoes 
off. Marin was sitting by ber side ina state of stupor. A violent emetic was 
When the operation of the 
emetic had ceased, the doctors informed the constable that no danger could at- 
tend Marin’s removal ; he was, therefore, put into a carriage, accompanied by the 


medical gentlemen, and conducted to prison. 


An inquest was held on the body of the unfortunate young lady on Tuesday 


| last, when a great number of witnesses were examined, whose evidence was 


Among | 


corroborative of all the circumstances detailed in the foregoing narrative. The 
inquest lasted two days, when the jury returned a verdict—That the death of 
Mary Ann Bethel was caused by arsenic, which having been procured for her 
for that purpose by Marin, the said Marin is guilty of having assisted in her death 
—The prisoner's trial will commence on Tuesday next in the Royal Court of the 
Island of Jersey. —London Paper. 


—s r 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
From the Morning Herald of Dec. 21. 

A new proof of the patriotic re-action of public feeling against the O’Con- 
nelised Cabinet of Lord Melbourne has been afforded by the result of the election 
for the Northern Division of Northamptonshire. 

Whether Ministers can disguise it from themselves or not, it is certain the 
feeling becomes more prevalent every day, that nothing but a timely and effectual 
resistance to the Whig-Radical Cabinet and its Papal allies can save the insti- 
tutions of England from destruction. It is no longer a question of reform or no 
reform of proved and acknowledged ahuses—the question now at issue regards 


| article of manufacture presents a mosaic pattern, in which every variety of tint is | the integrity and vitality of the Constitution itself. It is a question on the result 
| intermingled with gold foliage. It is beautifully soft and pliant, being composed | of which depends the conservation or ruin of that noble fabric of free Govern- 
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ment, which was planned by the wisdom and defended with the blood of the | Mr. O’Connel!, and stand the hazard of the die. The 


ablest statesmen and greatest patriots that ever adorned the annals of any 


tion. . 
y We rather think that Ministers, for some time past, have had some perception, 


assiduity to induce the public to believe that O'Connell does not throw his de- 
grading protection over the Ministry, and that the Ministry do not pay for his 
protection, by shaping their measures so as to gratify his Anti-Saxon prejudices 
and promote the designs of his destructive ambition. The coalition itself is 
bad enough, but the moral cowardice which disavows it m the face of over- 
whelming evidence is equally contemptible and unavailing. Mr. O'Connell has 
lately eulogised the Jesuits, and he may, pcssibly, like Lord Melbourne and his 
colleagues be the better for practising those lessons of political morality which 
were taught in the schools of Ignatius Loyala. Yet clever Jesuits made it a 
point never to indulge in fictions unless when they were sure they could get 
people to believe them. : : : 
The strength ef the public feeling against the monster-coalition, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the Ministerial candidate, Mr. Hanbury, thought it ex- 


pedient to denounce O'Connell, and to tell the freeholders on the day of nomi- | 


nation, that he hated the demagogue. Why did he “ hate” him just then! 
Because he thought, by hoisting Anti-O’Connellite colours, to catch some votes. 
He must have known that the hatred of the patron of the Whig Radical Cabinet 
was as great ia the Northern Division of Northamptonshire, as it exhibited itself 
towards Lord John Russell, in South Devonshire, or he would not have made 
such a decleration of hostility towards the man who has Ireland in his grasp and 
itish Ministry at his feet. 7 
a recent deviien for the borough of Devizes the adherents of the Minis- 
try practised, as the public have heard, all those arts of electioneering trickery 
and corruption of which they are in the habit of expressing a most immaculate 
abhorrence. ‘The influence of the Marquis of Lansdowne’s connections was 
thrown into the scale, and yet the Ministerial candidate was defeated, in a 
borough which a few years ago had two Whig-Radicals for its Members, and 
which is now represented by two Conservatives. So in the Northamptonshire 
election was the great influence of the Fitzwilliam family unavailing to secure 
the return of the Ministerial candidate. Thus, in the two elections which have 
taken place during the prorogation of parliament, two Ministerial Members have 
been replaced by two Conservatives, making a difference of four in counting the 
votes upon a division—a loss which Ministers can ill afford to suffer, but which 
is of still greater consequence in a national than a Parliamentary point of view, 
as indicating the progress of that patriotic spirit which has rallied round the Con- 
stitution of England to defend it against the combined movement of its Papal 
and democratic enemies. ae ; 
Perhaps a still more decisive proof of the re-action against the W hig- Radical 
Cabinet and principles, than even the defeat of the Lansdowne and the Fitzwil- 
liam influence in the two last elections, is the extraordinary success which has 
attended the formation of a ‘* Loyal and Constitutional! Association” in that focus 
of radical politics—Birmingham. A late attempt to revive the Political Union 
of that town in allits strength, for the support of the O’Connell-Melbourne 
Government, utterly failed. ‘The feeling which originally created that Union was 
dead, and the political operators—the journeymen experimentalists of the Col- 





: ition i i (to them. Some individuals’ have given one thousand nds each, and on 
i f disgrace, at least of the danger of the pesition in which their clese give pounds each, 
th cabaowaest with the Irish Agitator (to use Mr. Sheil's words) has the 22d of Dec., no less than £42,000 had been subscribed. In almost every 
placed them. ‘Their obsequieus journals have latterly been labouring with great church , colleetions were making, under the strong exhortations of the clergy 





for the suffering Irish clergy are going on in all parts of England. In the 
London papers several columns of names appear, with large sums appended 


in their sermons. These circumstances must have their influence, and the 
Tesult will be presently known. When the religioue feelings of a commu- 
nity become alarmed, the effects are soon apparent, although the mode by 
which they are produced may not be so visible. The clergy in all coun- 
tries have an influence that is always felt, although not often seen, and to 
this may be aseribed, together with Mr. O’Connell’s attack on the House 
of Lords, the change of sentiment among a large body of the people. Many 
of the more solid and reflecting Whigs have viewed this state of things 
with alarm, and are therefore daily siding with the Conservatives, rather than 
abandon the government to persons who are manifestly under the influence of the 
Catholic Agitator of Ireland. At the recent election in Northamptonshire, Sir 











George Robinson appeared on the hustings, and spoke against the Ministerial 
, candidate, but at the same time denying that he had changed his principles—the 
| Whigs, or rather Lord Melbourne’s party, he affirmed, had deserted Whiggism. | 
Such conversions have been numerous, and have given rise to the now apparently 
well-grounded expectation that a change of Ministry may not be far distant. In 
another column will be found an article from the Morning Herald on the state of 
the country, to which we refer our readers. ‘The country was entirely tranquil, 
| and business gezerally very prosperous, The funds closed on the 22d at 90 1-2. 
The intelligence from Spain does not present any new feature, nor have the 
British auxiliary forces yet done any thing worthy of their national character for 
bravery. Don Garlos is still in the field, and preserves his usual formidable 








| attitude. Unless a more vigorous system can be adopted at Madrid, and a force 


sent sufficient to put the insurgents immediately down, there seems to be but | experience of the country and manners he describes. 


little prospect of bringing the matter to a close favourable to the Queen. 
dizabel’s levy of 100,000 men, if actually embodied, well armed, and ably 
_manded, might take the field in the spring, and act with effect. 
| force we do not think that Carlos can be subdued. 
| We have nothing to state.in addition, on the French question. The offer of 
_ mediation on the part of Great Britain is po longer doubted, and which has, there 
| is every reason to suppose, been accepted. Taking it for granted that this is 
| the fact, and also assuming that France has in like manner acceded to the friend- 


With a less 


| ly offer, negotiations for the settlement of the difficulties will without doubt be | 


| speedily entered into. Bat as all proposals and overtures must, of necessity, 
| cross and recross the atlantic, much delay must ensue. We have, however, but 
| little doubt that a successful issue will be arrived at ; but in the mean time it is 


supposed that preparations for defence on the seaboard, and appropriations for 
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2. Foreign Poor-laws. The Poor-laws form a subject upon which the Eng~ 
lish seem to have shewn a more obtuse intellect than ony other which has been 
brought under their consideration; and piquing themselves, as justly they may, 
over every nation of the world in their philanthropy and care for the distressed 
portion of their population, it is no wonder that they look with some degree of 
jealousy, upon legislation for the Poorin foreigncountries. The paper before us 
treats of the Poor in America and Europe generally, of Ireland in particular, and 
of England incidentally. But the article,itself is of immense importance , after 
alluding to divers points in European Poor legislation, to the peculiar treatment, - 


in which remarks are judiciously made, the writer of the criticism reverts toike» - 


land, and takes a comprehensive view of the in Ireland, together.wxis its 
causes and the most probable means of lessening those banefu) effeets-which are 
there every day produced. ‘The privations and the miseries incidental to! the 


Irish cottars, in the present state of things in Ireland, are painted in a maaner~ ~ 
too vivid, though true, for indifferent perusal, and evidently call for a state a 


things such as the government for the present, at least, are utterly incompetent 
to produce. 


3. Pringle and Moodie, on South Africa. The subject of this paper cannot 


| fail to be popular. Until Mr. Burchell published his book on this region, the- 


knowledge which was generally obtained of it was very indistinct and very. 
wild. Burchell did much to put general information upon a more correct 
footing, and very important accessiuns appear to have been made, from the works 
which are here reviewed. The former of the writers mentioned in this article, 
was a Scotchman, a settler at the Cape Colony. A man of education, shrewd,. 
enquiring, intelligent, and—a poet. ‘The remarks of such a person were sure 
to be of value, and we accordingly find that Mr. Pringle was not only highly 
respected whilst alive, but his writings of every description were valued after 
his death. Of the latter, Lieut Moodie, the remarks seem not to be held in 
quite so high a degree of estimation, even although the writer had ten years « 
His local remarks, apart. 


Men- | from the strain of his reflections, are frequently important, but we may suspect 


com- | from the tenor of the critique that the latter gentleman was no very profound » 
| reasoner. 


4. Flamsticed, the Astronomer. The work which is here reviewed is written 


| by Francis Bailey, F.R.S. Vice President of the London Astronomical Society ; 
it is said to be executed in a masterly and scientific manner, but its chief impor- 
| tance arises from the circumstance that it takes off the character of impecca- 


bility which hitherto has been considered the attribute of that first ot Philosophers 
Sir Isaac Newton, without dwelling upon this however it may be sufficient to 
| observe that in the book here treated of, the labors of that indefatigable astrono- 
_ mer, Flamsteed, his observations, discoveries, and calculations, are well treated. 
| of; his correspondence with the great characters of his day, his injurious treat+ 

ment by the great Newton himself, have been well set forth, and the perusal 


lege in Dewning-street, could de no more than galvanize the corps which showed | other objects having reference to the peculiar and unsettled state of affairs will | must afford a high degree of interest to the mathematician and the astronomer. 


the distertions of death more visibly, but could not restore animation. The 
death of evil is the life of good. The spontanevus dissolution of the Radical 
incubus has given a healthier tone to political feeling, which is evidenced by the 
great and extensive support which the Loyal and Constitutional Association 
receives. We need hardly add that ‘the re-action” is not against the salutary 
and efficient reform of the proved abuses of our institutions, but against those 





still be made. 
The Constitutionalists of Lower Canada have, ere this, seen the Address of 

| the Upper Canada House of Assembly, in reply to the speech of Sir John Col- 
borne, on opening the present session of the Legislature. 
speaks the sentiments of Upper Canada—which we, however, very much doubt 


political pirates who, under false colours of reforin, would rob Englishmen of , —the loyal people of the lower province will learn the value of invoking a con- 


that precious national possession for which their great forefathers fought and 
bled—the admirably-constructed Cobstitution of King, Lords, and Commons, 
which, with all its faults, excels that of every country in the world. 


— 
MONTREAL RIFLE CORPS. 
Address of the Committee to Lord Gosford on his Proclamation ordering the sup- 
pression of that corps. 

Whereas your Excellency has thought fit ** by and with the advice and consent 
of his Majesty’s Executive Council,” to suppress by proclamation an Association 
in Montreal under the denomination of the British Rifle Corps—we, late of the 
Committee thereof, beg to inform your Excellency, that, immediately on such 
proclamation having become known, a spontaneous dissolution of the Corps was 
effected. 

Wherefore, it is hoped that your Excellency, and such of his Majesty’s Coun- 
cil as advised your Excellency in the adoption of such a measure, will duly ap- 
preciate the very tolerating and peaceable Uispusition of the large number of 
which this Corps was composed. 

That your Excellency has misconstrued the avowed determination of the 
British Rifle Corps to support and assist in maintaining the Constitution and 
British interests in this Province into acts subversive thereof, and that your 
Excellency listened to the advice and consent of only such of his Majesty's 
Executive Council as are avowedly hostile to every British subject and British 
interest in the Province, are suppositions which the lize of policy your Excel- 
lency has adopted towards the British Rifle Corps, and the Gallicisms in your 
Excellency’s proclamation have rendered indubitable. 

In conclusion, as Committee-men of the British Rifle Corps, we must express 
to your Excellency our regret that the day has arrived when, in a Colony, con- 
quered by British arms, a body of loyal subjects has been treated as traitors, by 
a British Governor, for no other crime than that of rousing themselves to pro- 
tect their persons and property, and to assist in maintaining the rights and privi- 
leges granted to them by the Constitution. 

F. C. T. Arnotpi, M. D. 
F. Hunter, 
R. Mackay. 

Toronto, January 26.—Sir Francis Head, our new Governor, arrived in this 
City on Saturday, accompanied by his son Mr. Head, and a Gentleman from the 
Colonial Office, who, we understand, will act as his Secretary. Sir Francis 
took the oaths of office yesterday, and Sir John Colborne, Lady Colborne and 
Family, left this morning at 9 o’clock. 
of all true British Subjects. Sir John has the happy consciousness of having 
faithfully discharged his duty to his Sovereign, and of having witnessed the 
progressive improvement of the splendid region he has governed during the 
whole seven years of his mild and beneficent rule. High and low, rich and 
poor accompanied him several miles on his way, in a numerous and most 
respectable train of Carriages, Sleighs, Horsemenand Pedestrians. The City, 
after his departure, was literally empty. 


(Signed) 
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The Napoleon has arrived from Liverpool, by which we have received our 
regular files to the 23d of December. These papers are in a great degree barren 
of intelligence, and are wholly silent upon the subject of the Mediation. The 
departure of the Pantaloon does not appear to have been publicly known at the 
last dates. 

Parliament has been prorogued to the 4th of Feb., and in the meantime the 
most zealous efforts are making by both parties for the great contest that will 
then come on. The Conservatives have gained in all election contests, even in 


Northamptonshire, where the interest of the Fitzwilliams was brought to bear 


in full force. The result of the poll was as follows :— 


For Mr. Maunsell, the Conservative candidate 


1841 
For Mr. Hanbury, the Ministerial candidate 1247 
Majority . ; 594 


At Devizes, where the influence of the Marquess of Lansdowne and the 
rial candidate, and was elected. Great as the straggle was between the two 
parties in Parliament at the commencement of the last session, we apprehend 
that it will be equal in violence at the next, and an effort will undoubtedly be 
made once more to dethrone the Melbourne Cabinet. The influence at Court 


in favour of restoring Sir Robert Peel is very great, and many well-informed | 


persons, who are not political partizans, speak confidently of its success. To 
the friends of the Chorch is to be ascribed much of this influence ;—-for it is as 
notorious as the sun at noon day, that Lord Melbourne received the support of 
Mr. O'Connell, only upon the condition that the Protestant Church was to be 
invaded, and which was done by the adoption of the celebrated appropriation 
clause. To this measure the present Ministers are pledged. Sheuld they 
recede, they will be abandoned by the Irish Agitator, who commands 30 or 40 


votes, when they would be outvoted by the Tories. For the sake of their own 


safety, as well as consistency, the Cabinet must continue its liason with 
i 


They take with them the good wishes | 


. | tion of Mr. J. Wex Herman, so well known as a musician. 


gress of deputies from the other British colonies. Be that point as it may, we 
| are by no means convinced of the pelicy of calling for help from without. The 
| people of British origin in Lower Canada are loyal and true, and abundantly 
| able to protect themselves, and preserve their birthrights. Their course 
jis a simple one, becanse their cause is good—they have only to insist on 


having guaranteed to them the Constitution in its purity, and should any at- | 


tempts be made to introduce elective institutions, come from what source they 
| may, the hour will then have arrived when they must stand up and defend their 
| liberties with their lives. 


| A part of the remains of the late Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury have 
| been found in the ruins of the castle and interred in the family mausoleum. 
Mr. Wallack has renewed his engagement at the Park Theatre. On Thurs- 
day a new drama was perfornied called the Huzard of the Die which was well 
| reovived. Itioatale of the Freneh revolution, and possesses much interest. 
| Norman Leslie is still the magnet of attraction at the Bowery. 
The Rose Bali for the Benefit of the English Widows’ and Orphans’ Society, 
will take place on Thursday at Mr. Niblo’s Saloon in Broadway. We under- 
| stand that this ball will be got up very handsomely, and that it will be well and 
| numerously attended. The society, we have mentioned repeatedly on former 
occasions, as being one which does much good, and which is deserving the 
| patronage of every benevolent person. 

Concert.—We beg to refer to Mr. Keyser’s advertisement of his Concert, 
which will take place on Thursday next at the City Hotel. We had occasion 
| on the arrival of Mr. Keyser in this country, to speak of him as a person 
| eg. high musical attainments, since which he has made himself generally 
| known, and acquired the reputation which he so fully merits. His successful 
| efforts to introduce the music of his great master Sphor, give him claims on all 
| lovers of music in this country. The bill is very strong and attractive, and in 
, addition to Signor Fabj, Miss Watson, and others, a young lady will make her 
| first appearance in this country. Mr. Horn, we are glad to see, will contribute 
| to the delights of the evening, and it is with sincere pleasure we learn that he 
| has in a very essential degree recovered his voice, and expects shortly to return 
' to the stage, of which he has always been such an ornament. 
| The Harpers have just published Mr. James’ novel One in a thousand, in one 
' volume at the low price of fifty cents. They have also put forth the following 
| circular :— 

“We beg leave to inform you, that we have recently commenced pub- 
lishing a cheap and handsome series of novels, &c. which will embrace the 
‘best and most popular works only—those by writers of established reputation— 
such as Bulwer, Marryat, James, D'Israeli, Grattan, Theodore Hook, &c. The 
series was commenced with Rienzi, the latest of Mr. Bulwer’s productions, and 
| said by critics to be his best. The Gipsy, and One mm a Thousand of Mr. 
James followed; and these are to be succeeded by other works of a similar high 
| character—all neatly printed, and substantially bound in muslin, at the very low 
| price of Fifty Cents per volume—each volume containing an entire work. They 
| will be published as fast as they can be prepared, with the requisite attention to 
, accuracy and good workmanship ; it being our intention to issue one volume 
| every other week, or as nearly at that rate as possible.” 
Mr. Hewitt, Broadway has published several songs and waltzes, the composi- 
The songs are 
purely of the German style possessing expression and much taste ; the waltzes 
| are spirited and original, and we should recommend every Lady's Piano-Forte 
to be furnished with a copy. 
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| . 
| a high degree interesting to the man of science, the geographer, and the philan- 


thropist ; but it does not partake of a political cheracter in so high a degree as 
some of its predecessors. In conformity to our usual custom, we give a brief 














ment in the departments to which we have referred. 
1. Heine on Germany. 

| Jew, and, according to the reviewer has not imbibed much of the spirit of chris- 
tianity with the profession which he may have found it expedient to adopt, Let 


| not the reader imagine that the book contains any account of the history, the | 


| politics, the statistics, the learning of Germany. 
whole power of the Government was employed, Mr. Estcourt beat the Ministe- 


On the contrary, these are lef; 
untouched by the author, whose attention has been absorbed by its metaphysics, 
and its ethics. Upon these there has been much descant, with all the peculiar 
colouring of the writer, who seems to be nothing of the Christian but the name, 


| and who’ indulges both in spleen and caprice to a degree which could not be 


tolerated upon any other grounds than the scholarship to which, to speak in the 
abstract, it is plain that the writer can fairly lay claim. He may be accused of 
spleen and illiberality with great justice, when we perceive that he treats the 
death of such men as Goéthe and Schlegel not only with sneer, but with language 
approaching to contempt. We do not pretend to say that this work of Heine’s 
should be treated with contempt, or consigned to oblivion; there are evidently 
too many passages peculiar to the well informed man and the practised writer to 
wish for a case so prejudicial to the world of letters; but there is really a bad 
feeling, and a perversion of good judgment in the work, arising from prejudices 
such as sudden cenversion cannot counteract, which render it necessary to read 
‘¢ Heine on Germany” with great care and circumspection, 


If this address | 


This very able review is again before us, and is replete with subject-matter in | 


report of its contents, among which will be found subjects of considerable mo- | 


The author of this work is the son of a converted | 


| 5. Life of Admiral Lord Exmouth. 'The life of this distinguished individuat 
_ having been reprinted in this country, and being now in every one’s hands, it is 
| unnecessary to animadvert to any criticism upon it. 
| 6. Scenes and Characters of Indostan. The press has teemed with works, 
_ the subjects of which have had the same professed tendency as that which is 
here mentioned ; but this, which is from the pen of Miss Emma Roberts, is 
entitled, according to the opinion of the reviewer, to a much larger share of 
| praise than has been generally awarded to so hard-driven a subject. The writer 
seems to have possessed an enlarged mind, she has viewed scenes, and observed 
_ circumstances in a manner that must stamp her character for discrimination, and 
| without transcending into the region of romance, she has been able to throw a 
strong interest into her book. The customs in the domestic life of Anglo 
| Indian good society, have been well pourtrayed by her, and altogether she has 
furnished a lively, judicious, and entertaining account of India, which wil! cer- 
_ tainly be much in request by all who think either of going there themselves, 
or of fitting out a venture of unportioned daughters, cousins, or nieces. 
7. Astronomy.—The Comet. 
by German astronomers, on the Comet which has lately attracted so much of the 
| public attention. 
introduce the never-closing, still-theorising consideration of the motions, times,. 
and eccentricities of the comets in orbit ; for and against which much may ber 
| safely said, for conclusive arguments are hard to be found. The paper runs into 
| a history of the comet theory, with remarks on the hypothesis of philosophers 
_and astronomers since the revival of the true principles ; but the whole is rather 
' curious than satisfactory, and we are more gratified with the ingenuity than satis- 
| fied with the absolute correctness of the principles laid down. 
8. Lneber’s Reminiscences of M. Niebuhr. The work which has been: here 
criticised, is already known in this country. The writer, Dr. Lieber, has estab- 
| lished a well-founded reputation here by the modification of the German “ Con- 
_versations Lexicon,” which has been published under his conduct under the title 
| of the * American Encyclopedia,” and by other works which do credit to bis 
labours. Among the historians of the present day, Niebuhr stands pre-eminent ,. 


both fur the closeness of research and for the persevering boldness with which be - 


has stood forward with his fellow labourers, to restore truth and rational argument 

| to the pages of ancient history. For this and for other great qualities, Niebuhr 
seems to have been the object of an intense admiration to Lieber, and the ‘‘remi- 
niscences ” exhibit a warmth which does honour to the feelings, the judgment, 
and even the Quixotism of their writer. The writer of the critique, however, 
has some inclination to disparage the greatness of reputation which Niebuhr has 
acquired ; and we canuot help thinking that the attempt is hardly within the 
bounds of literary candour. 

9. The Foreign Slave Trade. ‘* Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? ’” 
This is a question which has been asked so frequently and upon so many points, 
that it is hacknied, but it is still a powerful one in the present case. ‘The paper 
takes up various pamphlets, in the course of which we are shewn the enormities 

| which are committed by the native princes of Africa towards the unhappy 
wretches that are doomed by them to slavery ; and we have pointed out to us the 
great probability that they can hardly be decreased by the British cry of “No 
slavery.” But it does not present conclusive arguments on the question, and, 
in fact, leaves readers in pretty much the same modes of thinking at the end as 
it found them at the beginning. This writing in a circle” may amuse, but it 
is not good to reflect on, particularly when it is considered that the argument* 
are intended to be critical, and should take up the root of the matter. 





GRAND CONCERT. 

Mr. W. W. Keyser respectfully informs his friends and the public, that his 

Concert will take place on Thursday, the 11th inst., at the City Hotel. 
Voeal Performers. Instrumental Solo Performers. 

Miss Watson. Mr. King, Piano-Forte, 

A Young Lady (ber first appearance), Mr. Gosden, Flute, 

A distinguished Amateur, Mr. Aupict, French Horn, 

Signor Fabj, Mr. Schmidt. Vielin, 

Mr. Ch. Horn, jr., and Mr. Keyser, Violin. 

Mr C. E. Horn. 

The orchestra will be numerous and complete. 

Tickets $1 each, to be had at the City Hotel, at the principal music sellers; 
and of Mr. Keyser, at Holt's Hotel. 


ease cc ETI 

ROSE BALL.—The Annual Rose Ball will be given at Niblo’s Saloon, Broad- 
way,on Thursday Evening next, Feb. 11. The proceeds of this Ball, as uswad, . 
will be appropriated in support of the Funds of the English Widows’ and Orphans’ ’ 
Benovolent Society, of this city. Every effort will be made to secure a pleasant 
evening’s amusement to those who houour the Ball with their company. Tickets: 
$2 each, toadmit @ gentleman and lady, can be had at the principal Music Stores, ar 
Mr. Niblo’s Saloon, and of either of the following gentlemen :—President, Jobn 
Cook, 46 John-st.; Treasurer, E. W. Davies,at the NewYork Times Office, corner 
of Wall and Nassau Streets, Feb. 6—it* 


INE ARTS.—The admirers of the Fine Arts and gentlemen of enterprise, are 
respectfully informed, that the celebrated group of Statuary, Tam O'Shanter, 
Souter Johnny, the Landlord and Landlady, executed by I. ,is now offered for 
sale. No praise of these extraordinary productions, it has been . can go beyond 
truth—their beauties reach the feelings of the Peer and pee ey equally—of the 
unlettered and the man of cultivated taste. As an ornament fora gallery of the Pine 
Arts, the hall or the garden, they cannot be surpassed, and for the purpose of exhi bi- 
tion they are well Known as altogether unrivalled. _ ae 
Terms of sale may be known by applying to David Monro, 218 William street. 
[Feb. 6—1t*] 








The subjects of this article are two pamphlets, . 


The pamphlets themselves serve little purpose here than to- 
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Che Alvton. 


THEY HAVE GIVEN THEE TO ANOTHER. 





A Ballad, the musié by H. R. Bishop, arranged for the Piano Forte by R. C. Paige. New York, Published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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And my heart is lonely 




















giv’n thee toa - nother, now ; 


leave me! Thou could’st not so de - ceive 
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They have given her to another! 
She is now his gentle bride, 
Had I lov'd thee as a brother 
I could see thee by his side. 
But I knew with gold they’ve won thee, 
And thy trusting heart beguil'd ; 
Thy Mother, too, doth shun me, 
For she knew I lov'd her child 


THE HEROINE OF CADIZ. 


In Deeember, 1807, an expedition, under the command of Sir Brent Spenser, 
was sent from England with sealed orders—no one having the lenst nvtice of its 


remember not our part 





me, Longand sorely 





destination. It however ultimately transpired, that its object was to succour 
Lispn, then threatened by a French force. This object having been defeated 
through the dispersion of the fleet ina storm, the enemy had anticipated us, and 
Mareschal Junot had obtained possession of the Portuguese capital. The expe- 
dition was then converted inte a floating one, to hover on the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal, and be ready to take advantage of any favourable circumstance which 
might arise. It was while thus employed that intelligence arrived of the mas- 
sacre at Madrid, and of the general outbreak of popular indignation against the 
French throughout Spain, on hearing of the treacherous capture of the King. It 
is well-remembered as matter of history how rapidly the spirit of revenge and 
patriotism spreads through the land. Signals of resistance blazed on the most 
conspicuous mountains. The banner of freedom waved over every town. ‘T'he 
terrible war cry,‘‘Guerra! Guerra! a cuchello!” resounded through the re- 
motest valleys, and was eagerly responded to from the surrounding hills. The 
English fleet was then blockading the combined fleets of France and Spain in 
the harbour ef Cadiz. This new turn of affairs seemed to afford a proper op- 
portunity of endeavouring to disunite them, and to secure the one as allies and 
the other as captives. Movements to this effect were speedily made, and, to 
assist the enterprize, we were re-embarked at a few hours’ notice, and sailed to 
join the fleet off Cadiz. Having anchored pretty close in shore, many of the 
inhabitants came off to welcome us, shouting, ‘ Viva, viva los Ingleses!”’ ex- 
pressing most earnest wishes to unite with England in driving the French from 
their town and country ; and hundreds of fishing boats now resuined their for- 
mer occupation—their sharp angular latteen sails giving them the resemblance 
of an encampment on the ocean. 

The Admiral and General, taking advantage of this favourable disposition on 
the part of the people, sent in a flag of truce to the Governor, the Marquess of 
Solano, offering our friendly assistance and services ; but he declined all over- 
tures, asserting that he had no orders from bis government to treat with us 
Hence it became universally concluded that he was in the French interest. The 
inhabitants began to get impatient ; they urged him to admit the English, and to 
attack the Freuch fleet, which was cooped up in the inner harbour ; he, however, 
resisted all applications. ‘The people became indignant—a large assemblage of 
them proceeded to his palace, calling loudly on him to come forth. On his ap- 
pearing at a balcony, they saluted him with cries of “ Peace with England, and | 
war with France.” In reply, he pointed to the English fleet-—* There,” said he, 
my friends, there are your enemies,” and abruptly retired, amidst the groans | 
and execrations of the multitade. ‘They then dispersed for a time, but only to 
renew the attempt with the increased vigour of combination. ‘lhe Governor, 
notwithstanding what bad occurred, bad the imprudence to attend the theatre in | 
the evening ; but. instead of being reecived with-the customary demonstrations | 
of respect, the audience remained seated in a sullen and foreboding silence. 
When he sat down, he was assailed with loud cries of “‘I'raidor, Traidor !” 
which was continued during the performance. The unfortunate Marquess re- 
tired as soon as he decently could get away ; and on entering his house exclaimed 
to his wife—* Dearest Mary, I atm a Jost man.” 

Early next morning the mob, infuriated by his obstinacy, rose cn masse, and 
proceeding to his residence, in a tumultuous manner demanded to see him. No 
one appearing, and their request remaining unheeded, they, with the assistance 
of cannon, forced an entrance—but he and his family had fled. The populace 
ransacked the residence, made a bonfire of the splendid furniture, and left the 
palace in flaines. Jt appeared that, after sending his fainily to a place of safety, 
the Marquess had made his escape by the flat roofs of the neighbourng houses. 
The city was now ina terrible commotion—a decided revolution had commenced. 
The French had retired on board their fleet, and put themselves into the best 
position for defence that circumstances would permit. Meantime the mob was 
searching in vain all the houses in the district to find the Marquess ; and amongst 
other places the house of a Mr. Peter Strange, an Irish merchant, who had mar- 
ried a lady of Irish parentage, but born and bred at Cadiz. This remarkable 
woman here most strikingly evinced the possession of a more than ordinary share 
of the generosity, address, and courage of hercountrywomen. She had actually 
concealed the unfortunate Governor ; but, with great tact and presence of mind, 
had managed to mislead the enraged populace, and dissuade them from a search 
of the premises. On their retreat, however, they were met by a carpenter, who 
exclaimed—+ Have you not found the traitor?’’ A thousand voices shouted 
ps No, no.”—* Phen,” said he, “I will ;” and accordingly placed himself at the 
head of the infuriated rabble, thirsting for the blood of their devoted victim, and 
re-conducted them to the house of our noble and devoted heroine. 
being forced, he immediately led them to a ‘certain chamber ; and, pointing to 
a particular pannel, “ There,” said he, “ there he must be, for I, but a short time 
ago, fitted up a place of concealment behind that spot.” Mrs. Strange now ex- 
erted all the eloquence that anxiety for the preservation of a fellow creature 
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They have giv’n nother, They, 





broken ev'ry vow, They have 


Pee errr eee ee eee eee ee 


remember not our tears, have sever’d in one fatal hour of years. Oh! wasit well 
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I shall grieve thee Lost, lost bel! 








_ 

Ob! was it well to sever 
‘Two fond hearts forever’ 

I can only answer—never— 
Lost, lost Rosabel! 


But I know that she hath spoken 
What she never can forget, 
And tho’ my heart be broken 
It will love her, love her yet. 
Oh! ’twas not well to sever 
Two fond hearts forever! 
I can only say—Forever— 
Dear, Dear Rosabel! 


They have given her to another, 
She will love him, too, they say; 
If her mem’ry do not chide her, 
Oh! perhaps, perhaps she may. 


| 
| 
| 
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DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, SURGEON-DENTISTS, 115 Chambers-st. 


Co. sold and silver: rofmers, assayers, and sweep smelter 

Wisin! KS New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 

NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law,46 John Street 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 

tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. _ 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of ‘Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms o 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9.-lyeow 


ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm of 

200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a poreh, and a piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
and lies well. The neighbourhood is good and healthy. . , 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, wells, and a 
creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
| land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, 4 large hall, 

and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, @ large frame barn, and a 
| smoke house. ‘ : a 
oe A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 

DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the , Wo orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log-houses, 

village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern two story | SPF!M8S, and a “> th iles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
frame house, forty-five feet front and forty feet deep, wiih a basement, marble man- | . A pleasant ‘s Gemmell cae ath f ur rooms a stable a frame barn, an excellent or- 
tels, folding doors, and replete with every convenience for a zenteel family; the outs | ' es rome a wi = ’ ’ ’ 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-house, wood-house, — fag rie a tae oe odatd and elizible houses in the city for sale, of 
&c., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- | wh ‘ch tull inte ae ettadlalll be uh erecta. , “ 
prising about four acres, is well stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes a | W2\C" Tun into . : ~ interest upon mortgage or the best 
large and productive garden. The situation 1s well calculated for a boarding house, ee can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. inter P 828 
school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The site | oe sd urity. f receiving money from England, Wales, Ircland, Scotland, and 
is elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and | h eee eo a See tne waid ond ie insionati, 06 econ te Ge 
heing within a few m.nutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and pened = sasieed by the Kuropean henkess.* 
fi he city New Yor ic P , ayme 3 ise J) a ers. . 

— oo 03% sf New York. For farther partiowiare, spay ES. Tarry Tow English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
I ee Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street. East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. | [Sept. 26.] 4 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these paekets stop to land an 

eceive p assengers) to England and to different parts of the Continent. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


inspired her with to combat this statement, and induced them again to retreat. 
But her efforts were in vain ; they had now more than suspicion to act upon, 
and became furioue for their prey. Sume OT the foremost, therefure, sushed 
towards the pannel. This noble woman instantly threw herself before them, 
placed herself firmly against the wainscot, and, stretching out her arms, boldly 
faced the assailants, and presented her own body as a bulwark of defence to the 
lair of the baited Governor. The headlong career of the exasperated mob was 
not, however, to be thus checked ; they pressed on—a bayonet.was thurst through 
the arm of this devoted lady, and thus, literally pinned to the wainscot, she con- 
tinued her endeavours, by struggling and supplications, to compel them to desist. 
Her magnanimous efforts, her sufferings, were, alas, in vain! They dragged her 
from the spot, and discovered the unhappy nobleman. All instantly pounced 
upon him like tigers ; a rope was placed round his neck, and they dragged him 
towards the market-place for summary execution. This disgrace was, however, 
spared him ; for the maddened insurgents, after hurrying him along fora ie 
distance, commenced striking at hina with their ‘‘ cuchellos”’ (or stilettos), and, 
ere he got half way to the market-place, he fell, pierced with as many wounds 
as were the number of hands that reached him. 

Thus perished the Marquess of Solano, Viceroy of Andalusia, Captain-Ge- . 
neralof the Province, and Governor of Cadiz, a victim to popular vengeance. 
When quartered, some years after this event, at Cadiz, I frequently met the 
noble-minded heroine of this anecdote both in private society and at the Am- 
bassador’s parties ; and often have I seen the scar—the truly honourable scar— 
which she bore on her arm, just above the elbow,—the effect and evidence of 
the wound which she so nobly received in the effort to preserve the life of one 
bound to her by no ties but the common bonds of humanity ; and prouder may 
she honestly be of that so unusual an ornament, than of the most gorgeous 
armiet, rich in barbaric pearl and gold, that ever graced an Empress. 

Oxtp Comranr. 
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Jog por ce H. CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, Office 
Exchance Place. Old Claims looked into free of charge,if unproductive; and 
all Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m, 


EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Piace, New York. 








Porcelain Teeth 














inserted in the best possible manner. [Nov. 2l-tf.] Ships. | Masters. panel ate Srom | Days p An amen Srom 
a ma tet ee, } em York. oot. 
WV R.HORN respectfully announces his in:ention of remaining in this city, and | Caledonia Graham, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory nated 4 |Delano, oe 6, 6h. Sh Sree oe 24, 
of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music Hibernia Wilson, “16, ** 16, “ 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
sellers, Broadway. [Sept. 26.) | Sheffield. | Allen, “24, * 24, 24, «4 18 a ie e is 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- Europe, | Marshall, Feb. 1, June ts Oct. 1, “ oa “ 24° “ 24, 
ner of Amity Street, New York. Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 4 8, 0 4g) 18 April 1 i ue i’ tone i 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- Columbus, ‘Cobb, as 16, “s | “ 94 " g « gus *,° 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters United States, |Holdrege, 24, ly , N : “16. 16) « 16. 
for the higher branches-of instruction: which arrangement, combined with her former South America, |Waterman. Mar. 1, July a P og “94 66 og 4 24, 
plans, she Hatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents | Napoleon, Smith, ad &, “16. * 16,/Ma “pb. Bent. 1. lw. 1 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French “ngland, Waite, - 16, 7” 24, “ 94 wo 8° wee _ . 8. 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- St. Andrew, Thompson, 24, * D i “16. 4 16. “ 16. 
versation. [aug. 20, | Orpheus, ‘Bursley, Apgith, ACE 6: os" 3 oe a ae 24° 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: } Indepemlence, Nye, “ 1G. “iE 4% 16.\June 1, Oct. 1 "Feb. l, 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, North Amer*ca, /|Dixey, og’ se 2g’  ogl o re s * 8, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. | Virginian Harris, ’ ’ : 





, ‘ 
; : ' ‘rand expe- 
F llof the firstelass.commanded by men of character anc 
j PR veced: pabyhd token that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind ‘The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the propri tors 
lof the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
ma te hich willbe furnished on board. : . 
"Rade ke amene ner owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
evedis or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
r Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe South cae £- 
f : ‘i ‘ea BARING, BROTHERS, So., Liverpoal, _ 
land, Orpheus, North Amer ‘ca, GOODHUE’& Co. orC.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
i es of ships Sheftield, United States, St. Andrew, and irginian, - 
Co IT NEY. SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y ‘ 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpoo!. 


Rev. Dr. Lyell, 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. 
George Laurie, Esq. 


J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 
Robert Hogan, Esq. 
Redwood Fisher, Eeq. 


Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
John 3. Bartlett, M.D. 





IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 

plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure [ron Safes to build 

in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 

Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 

as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing hy their ma- | 
nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO, 

Dec. 19-tf. 97 Water st. cor. Gouverneur’s lane. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. & 
Chambers-st., N.Y. {Jan.10.-ly. 











